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Arr.1. The Rural Economy of the Weft of England; including De- 
wonfoire; and Parts of Somerfetfoire, Dorfetfbire, and Cornwall, 
Together with Minutes of Pra&tce. By Mr.Marfhall. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. 332 pages. Vol. Il. 360 pages. Price 12s. in boards. 
Nicol. 1796. 

Me. M. is fo well known as a refpe@table writer in rural eco- 
nomics, and for the judicious plan he has adopted for defcrib- 
ing the prefent ftate of agriculture, in the principal diftricts of 
this kingdom, that we fhall have no occafion to fay mMfore on thefe 
topics at prefent, than that the author difcovers the fame difcrimi- 
native powers, and the fme caution, to guard his readers from being 
haftily led into chimerical purfuits as on former occafions, and that 
he adheres as much to his former plan, as the circumftances of the 
cafe would properly admit. The diftri€t under review, however, 
being lefs advanced in agricultural improvements than fome of thofe 
he formerly vifited, does not give room for an equal number of lef- 
fons to the practical farmer, though the intelligent author fupplies 
that defect by a number of judicious hints, wel calcehined to excite 
a {pirit of exertion, efpecially among thofe who inhabit the diftrict 
to which thefe obfervations chiefly relate. 

It appears, from this furvey, that the diftri@t under review pof- 
fefles fome advantages in regard to foil and climate, efpecially in 
particular divifions of great extent, that few if any other parts of 
this ifland enjoy, while it labours under particular difadvantages, that 
are nearly alike appropriate to it. ‘Thefe difadvantages chiefly 
refpeét the ftate of the public roads, and the cuftomary tenures in 
this diftri&, which are both fo bad as to have hitherto nipped in the 
bud almoft every attempt at improvement in this fine country, and 
feem not to be in a train of aah melioration at prefent. 

Devonthire is reprefented as exhibiting in general a very uneven 
furface ; for, though there are many extenfive vales, which, when 
viewed from the furrounding hills, affume the appearance of a level 

face, yet you no fooner defcend into them, than you find that 
thefe vales confift of a great number of little {welling mounts, which, 
though of no great height, abfolutely fpeaking, yet rife up from the 
hollows that feparate them from each other in a very abrupt manner, 
fo as to form deep dingles, to afcend fram which into fields on either 

» 18 a matter of no {mall difficulty. This circumftance, as it 


therto retarded the making of good roads, mutt continue to de 
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fo much longer than in other diftricts where the fame inconvenience 


is not felt. For, although it might be poffible to conduct roads ina | 


pretty level direction from one principal town to another, by follow. 
ing the winding courfe of thefe dingles through their devious mazes, 
were the general fpirit of the inhabitants bent upon it, as in man 

other mountainous countries, and as” has, indeed, been effeéted in 
fome parts of this diftrict; yet, as every inhabitant muft find, that 
he cannot go from his own houfe to his fields, or the road, or 
fron that road to any other farm, with thofe kinds of carriages that 
would be fuited for a fmooth level road, that levelnefs of the public 
road is, to him, a matter of great indifference ; for as he mutt climb 
his own fteeps and thofe.of his neighbours, he finds no difficulty in 
elimbing the ftceps on the public road, which to a traveller from 
other parts of the country would appear to be nearly infurmount- 
able. Indeed, many of thefe lateral pulls are fo fteep, and fo muth 
worn by temporary torrents cutting them up, as to be totally impaf- 
fable upon wheels. Hence originates the cuftom, which full prevails 
in this diftri&t, of carrying all kinds of weighty articles upon the 
backs of horfes; and which, for the reafons here affigned, mutt 
probably long continue here, after it fhall be laid afide in almoft 
every other aultrict in the kindgom. ‘To this fingular conformation of 
a fertile corn country, we mutt alfo trace fome other defeéts in agricul- 
tural practice, accurately detailed in the account of this diftrict now 
before us, particularly refpeéting tillage ; and.to this origin we muttali@ 
trace the univerfal prevalence of hacking the ground by hand la 
bour,on which has been engrafted the practice of burn-beating, or dene 
ffhering (devonfhirtng), which probably originated in this diftrict. 

The other diftrefiing circumftance is, that life rent tenures, or 
rather a kind of purchale for three lives, under a {mall quit-rent, is 
generally adopted throughont this diftri€t, the inconvenience of 
which our author has developed with his ufual judgment, p. 43—485 
to which we beg leave to refer the reader. 

The moft ftriking peculiarity we have met with in the rural eco- 
nomy of this diftrict is the conftrution of it’s farm fences, which 
we fhall give in our author’s own words. 

* ‘The bank, or foundation of a Devonshire “‘ hedge,” is a mound 
of earth, eight, ten, or more feet wide, at the bafe, and fometimes 
nearly as much in height; narrowing to fix, feven, or more feet 
wide, at the top; which is covered with coppice woods, as oak, ath, 
fallow, birch, hazel. Thefe are cut as coppice wood, at fifteen or 
twenty years growth, and at more than perhaps twenty feet highy 
befides the height of the mound; together forming a barrier, per 
haps thirty feet in height. 

_* A itranger unaware of this prattice, confiders himfelf as travel- 
ling perpetually in deep hoilow ways; peeping on for miles, per- 
hap » without being able to fee out of them, though the moft de- 
hgitful {cenery may have accompanied him. m 
_ * The ADVANTAGES of coppice fences, 
infuperable barrier to ftock ; 
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fuel, in a country where no other fuel than wood 
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ing them, everlafting. Inftead of mouldering away, and growing 
lefs as they increafe in age, the fivelling of the roots, the falling of 
leaves? and decayed boughs, and the fhovelling of their, bafes thrown 
upon their tops, with frefh fods brought from a diftance, perhaps to 
make good accidental breaches, tend to increafe rather than dimi- 
nith, the mounds; fo that the bulkinefs of fome of the old hedges 
may be owing to time, rather than to the original formation. 

‘The prsapvantaGes of the Devonthire hedges are their 
firt coft, and the qnantity of ground they occupy and injure, by 
their drip and fhade, and by the foil ufed in their formation (and 
bared afterwards for their repairs): five and twenty feet is the leatt 
that can be reckoned for the width of the wafte. The injury they 
do to arable crops, in preventing a free circulation of air; and their 
being torn down by cattle, when the adjoining field is in pafture, 
are other difadvantages. 

« But every fpecics of fence has its difadvantages; and whether, 
npon the whole, that under confideration is preferable to the ordi- 
nary live hedge of the kingdom, I will not attempt to decide. In 
an upland diftri&t, and where the fields are of a good fize, coppice 
fences are more eligible than they would be in a low flat country, 
with fmall inclofures; and much more eligible in a diflrict where 
wood is the only fuel, than they would be in a coal country. 

‘ To the fportfman, thefe fences are unfriendly ; and to an in; 
vading army, they would be moft embarrafling; an extent of coun- 
try, interfeéted by fuch barriers, would be, in effect, one immenfe 
fortification.’ 

The author has overlooked one great inconvenience attending 
expenfive mounds of the kind here defcribed, viz, the great obftruc- 
tion thefe muft ever prove to the altering the directions of roads, or 
the widening of them, however neceffary thefe alterations,may be 
to the.general accommodation of the. public. It is furprifing, that 
oO writer on rural economics has ever attempted to makeya fair and 
full ftatement of the actual expenie of inclofures, including the wafte 
of ground occupied or damaged by them; the firft.coft-and lofs re- 
fulting from the capital then expended ; the money expended in an- 
nual repairs, and the damages fuftained from trufting to fences that 
are notfuflicient. This is as yet one of the defiderata in agriculture. 

Our author divides the prefent furvey into the diftri¢ts of, firft, 
Weit Devonfhire, which forms the principal part of the work ; his 
— ftation while onthis furvey having been at Buckland, a farm 

longing to the Drake eftate on the banks of the Tavey, not far 
from Plymouth. Second; the Southams, lying between Plymouth 
and Torbay. Thefe two cecupy the firft volume!” ‘Third; the 
mountains of Cornwall and Devonfhire: Fourth; North Devon- 
fhire, Fifth; Vale of Exeter. Sixth; the dairy diftri€t of Weft 
Dorfethire. | Seventh; the vale of Taunton, and it’s’ environs; 
together with curfory remarks on a-journey through Somerfetfhire. 
Thefe occupy about two third parts of the fecond volume. ‘The 
Temainder of the work:confifts.of minutes, or extemporary obferv- 
ations on rural fubjeéts;' marked down as occafion fuggefted them to 
the mind of the author, on the fame plan as he has adopted in his 
Ormer furveys. 
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It would far exceed our limits to enter into a detail of the interefling 
particulars that occur throughout the whole of this work ; and it is the 
lefs neceflary, becaufe we prefume, that few perfons; who are ea 
in purfuit of knowledge in this department, would be fatisfied with 
any abridgement we could make of it. We fhall only add, that in 
cia, as in his former furveys, the author has fubjoined a lift of fach 
srovincial phrafes as he could pick up during his refidence in the 
difriét; which, if completed by additions from thofe who have had 
fuller means of information tham himfelf, would. form. a. valuable 
addition to the philological learning of this country. 

We art happy to fina, that Mr. M. has now nearly gotéen nid of 
his fondnefs for coining new words, which: was f confpicuous in his 
early prodactions—'l he phrafe Danston1an Aufbandry, however, 
taftesa little of the old leaven. As it often occurs, and is hard 
to pronounce, ordinary readers ftartle at it. In the quotation above 
given, we have marked two words 1n italics, that verge upon the 
affected, which he had better avoid in future. It is bus doing juf- 
tice, however, to remark, that of all the agricultural writers of the 
prefent day, the language of Mr. M. is perhaps the pureft and the 
freeft from provincial barbarifms. Had it been otherwife, thef 
trifling particulars fhould not have been noticed by us. 

We have obferved, in reading this work, a propenfity in the author 
at times to dwell with particular complacency on objeéts of taite, and 
picturefque beauty. This is perhaps natural, and may be eafily ac- 
counted for, by adverting to fome difputes on this fubje& which have 
of late engaged the attention of this author. And if it be true, as 
isin general fuppofed, that Mr. M. propofes to apply himfelf in future 
to the decoration of pleafure-grounds, we maft fuppofe that this pro- 
penfity will increafe, Perhaps, however. he will do well to take 
example by another noted writer on rural affairs, to reprefs thefe 
natural propenfities, at leaft fo far as to prevent them, as much as he 
can, from intermixing with his agricultural performances, from which 
they fhould ever be kept carefully apart, as they can tend in no refpec& 
to benefit thofe readers who ftudy agriculture as a bufinefs, and not af 
an artufement only. Let the lover of Se beauty be furnifhed 
with books fuited to his own tafte; but it is by no means neceflary, 
that the farmer fhould be ebliged to pay for them whether he wifhes 
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Gifborne, M.A. 8vo. 426 pages. Price 6s. in boards. Cadell: 


and Davies. 1797. 


In the prefent ftate of knowledge aud refinement, when books are” 
univerfally circulated, and reading makes a part of the bufinefs or 
amutement of almoit every family, it may be queftioned whether lecture? 


from the prefs may not prove at leaft as ufeful as leGures from the 


oR ‘The writer has the advantage of addrefling a more numerous 


y; and the reader has the opportunity of weighing the obfervations 
and inftru¢tions, which come before him, with greater deliberation 
than the hearer, whofe uninterrupted attention is required to the 


founds of an oral difcourfe, Mr, G, has undertaken the office of # 
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national preacher; and he feems well qualified to fupport the importan® 
character with credit to himfelf, and benefit to the public. A very fa 
vourable {pecimen of his talents as a moral preceptor has already appear 
ed under the title of «* An Enquiry into the Duties of Men in thS 
higher and middle Claffes of Society,” of which we have given a full 
account, with deferved commendation, in eur Review, Vol. xx, p* 

_ &c. Mr..G. now undertakes the more delicaic, if not more 
dificult tak, of reading moral lectures to the ladies. Dr. Gregory, 
Dr. Fordyce, Mrs. Chapone, Mifs More, Mr. Burton, and many 
others, have given youug ladies excellent advice; a few grave divines 
have reutasel to preach and publifh fermons to wives: and one gi- 
gantic champion for the fex has taught her fifterhood the rights of 
women : but no former writer, as far as we recollect, has fo diftinélly, 
and particularly, treated on the duties of the female fex, as Mr. G. 
His leCtures comprehend the general duties of women, as human beings, 
and their peculiar duties, in the fingle and married ftates ; and, though 
his obfervations chiefly apply to the higher and middle clafles of 
fociety, much of his sites may be ufeful to female readers of every 
defcription. The fame attention to prattical utility, the fame minute 
obfervation of manners in real life, the fame purity of fentiment, 
and the fame perfpicuity and neatnefs of tangas which diftinguifhed 
the former work, are manifefted in the prefent; and, .though our 
judgment may not in all points coincide with -the author’s, we can 
have nd hefitation in recommending the work to the diligent perufal, 
and pra¢tical attention of the female world. 

Of the female charaéter Mr. G.’s idea is not that of the modern, 
but of the ancient fchool: he ventures to difpute the high claim, 
which has lately been afferted, of perfect equality .in point of intellect 
between the fexes, and infifts upon a difcrimination, in the plan of 
Mature, between their mental powers: but, to balance.the account, he 
fairly allows the female fex the preference in the qualities of the heart. 
Our readers will perufe with pleafure a part of what Mr..G. has writ- 
ten upon this fubjeét. 

P. 21° ‘The feience of legiflation, .of jurifprudence, of political 
economy ; the conduct of government in all its executive funétions ; 
he abflrute refearches of erudition ; the inexhauftible depths af phi- 
dofophy ; the acquirements fubgrdinate to navigation ; .the knowledge 
indifpenfable in the wide field of commercial enterprife ; the arts of 
Aefence, and of attack by land and by fea, which the violence or the 
fraud of upprincipled affailants render needful ; thefe, and other ftudies, 
Parfuits, and occupations, affigned chiefly or entirely to men, demand 
the efforts of a mind endued with the powers of clofe and comprehen. 
five reafoning, and of intenfe and continued application, in a degree 
in which they are not requifite for the difcharge of the cuftomary 
offices of female duty. 1t would therefore feem natural to expect, 
and experience, 1 think, confirms the juftice of the expectation, that 
the giver of all good, after beftowing thofe powers on men with a 

berality proportioned to the fubfifting neceflity, would impart them 
to the female mind with a more {paring hand. It was equally natural 
to expeét, that in the difpenfation of other qualities and talents, ufeful 
and important to both fexes, but particularly fuited to the {phere in 
which women were intended to move, he would confer the larger pore 
tion of ‘his bounty on thofe who needed it the moft. It is accordingly 
maniiet, that, in fprightlinefs Sage vivacity, in quicknefs ef percep- 
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tion, in fertility of invention, in powers adapted to unbend the brow 
of the learned, to refreth the over-laboured faculties of the wife, and_ 
to diffufe, throughout the family ¢ircle, the enlivening and endearing ~ 
{mile of cheerfulnefs, the fuperiority of the female mind is unrivalled, 
Does man, vain of his pre-eminence ip the track of rofound invefti- 
gation, boaft that the refult of the enquiry is in his tavour? Let him — 
check the premature triamph; and lilten to the ftatement of another 
article in the account, whieh, in’ the judgement of prejudice itfelf, 
will be found to reftore the balance. As yet the native worth of the 
female character has been imperteétly developed. ‘To eftimate it fairly, 
the view mutt be extended from the compafs and fhades of intellect, to 
the difpofitions and feelings of the heart. Were we called ‘upon to 
produce examples of the moft amiable tendeneies and affe€tions im- 
planted in human nature, of modetty, of delicacy, of fympathifing 
fenfibility, of prompt and active benevolence, of warmth and tender- 
nefs of attachment; whither fhould we at once turn’ our eyes? To 
the filter, to the daughter, to the'wife. ‘Thefe endowments form the 
glory of the female fex. ‘They thine amidit the darknefs of unculti- 
vated barbarifm; they give to civilifed fociety its brighteft and moft 
attractive luftre. ‘The priority ot female excellence in the points now 
under confideration, man is feldom undifcerning enough to deny, 
But he not unfrequently endeavours to aggrandife his own merits, 
by reprefenting himfelf as characterifed in return by fuperior fortitude. 
li the firit place, however, the reality of the fact alleged is extremely 
problematical. Fortitude 1s not to be fought merely on the rampart, 
on the deck, on the field of battle. Its place is no lefs in the chamber 
of ficknefs and pain, in the retirements of anxiety, of grief, and of 
difappointment. The refolution which is difplayed in braving the 
perils of war is, in moft men, to a very confiderable degree, the effect 
ot habic and of other extraneous caufes. Courage is efteemed the 
commoneit qualincation of a foldier. And why is it thus common? 
Not fo mnch becaufe the ftock of native refolution, beftowed on the 
poe of men, is very large; as becaufe that ftock is capable of 
reing increafed by difcipline, by habit, by fympathy, by encourage- 
ment, by the dread of fhame, by the thirft sD cath and renown, 
alimoft to an unlimited extent. But the influence of thefe caufes is 
not reftricted to men. In towns which have long fuftained the horrors 
of a fiege, the defcending bomb has been found, in numberlefs 
inttances, fearcely to excite more alarm in the female part of the 
famiites of private citizens, than among their brothers and bufbands. 
In bearing \iciflitudes of fortune, in exchanging wealth tor pepury, 
fplendor tor difgeace, women feem, as far as experience has decided 
the queftion, to have fhewn themfelves little inferior to men. With 
refpect to fupporting the languor and the ‘acutenefs of difeafe, the 
weight of teftimony is wholly on the fide of the weaker fex.’ 

In treating on female education, the author particularly infifts upon 
the importance of carly religious inftruétion, and judicioufly points 
out as the two prevailing defects in this important branch of education, 
that seligion is commouly taught in a dry, catechetical, or authori- 
tative form, and that it’s principles are prefented to the underftanding 
as truths to be implicitly received on the credit of the teacher, rather 
than as propofitions reiting on argument and evidence. Private edu- 
cation he preters to public, tor many good reafons diftinctly ftated, 
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In both, he juftly cenfures the preference which is commonly given to 
ornamental above ufeful accomplifhments, and the pains fo unnecefla- 
rily taken to imprefs young women with the idea, that their firlt 
obiett in life is, to be admired. 

On the mode of introducing young women into general fociety 
remarks are made, well faitéd to correét the oppofite errours, of initi- 
ating young women from childhood in all the follies of fafhionable 
life, and of ufhering them, at once, from the nurfery and the fchool- 
room, into the gay world. Upon the fubject of female converfation, 
and epiftolary correfpondence, the errours, againft which the author 
principally points his advice, are frivolity and flippancy in the former, 
and the afte@ation of fentimental refinement in the latter, ‘The pro- 
penfity to imitation is confidered, with refpect to females, as chiefly 
difplaying itfelf in drefs, an extreme fondnefs for the embellifhments 
of which is very properly cenfured, and in public amufements, the 
merits of which are dihinetly difeuffed. Mr. G. altogether ditapproves 
of mafquerades ; theatrical amufeinents he cenfures, perhaps, fomewhat 
too feverely : private funday concerts, and other mufical parties, 
he condemns as unfavourable to religion; dancing, though admitted 
under certain reftriétions, he defcribes as, in public rooms, attended 
with fnares which call for peculiar .circumfpection ; and cards, ufed 
as inftruments of gambling, he juftly reprobates as the caufe of innue 
merable mifchiefs, and, even as a mere diverfion, thinks reprehenfible, 
on account of the quantity of time which they confume. 

On the employment of time fome obvious but ufeful remarks are 
offered. Thefe wre followed by advice religious, moral, and pruden- 
tialon the important fubjeéts of courtfhip and marriage, and on the 
duties of matrimonial lite. In treating on thefe duties with a view 
to the different fituations and circumftances of different individuals, 
the following lively defcription of the fafhionable occupation of time 
12 London is introduced, 

P. 312.— London is the centre to which almoft all the individuals 
who fill the upper and middle ranks of fociety, are fucceffively attracted. 
The country pays its tribute to the fupreme city. Bufinefs, intereft, 
and curiofity, the love of pleafure, the defire of knowledge, the thirft 
for change, the ambition to be deemed polite, occafion a continual 
influx into the metropolis from every corner of the kingdom. Hence 
a large and a widely difperfed and a continually encreafing acquaint- 
ance is the natural confequence of frequent refidence in London. If 
a married lady fuffers herfelf to be drawn into the fyftem of proceed- 
ing, to which fuch an acquaintance is generally feen to Jead; ufeful 
occupations and improving purfuits are either at an end, orare carried 
on with extreme difadvantages, multiplied interruptions, declipin 
activity, ardour, and fatisfa¢tion. The morning, at leaft what 1s 
called the morning, is fwallowed up in driving from: ftreet to ftreet, 
from fquare to {quarey in purfuit of perfons whom fhe is afraid of - 
difcovering, in knocking at doors where fhe dreads being admitted. 
Time is frittered away in a fort of fmall intercourfe with numbers, for 
whom the feels little regard, and whom fhe knows to feel as little for 
herfelf. Yer every thing breathes the fpirit of cordiality and attache 
ment. The pleafure exprefied at meeting is fo warm, the enquiries 
after each other’s health fo minute, the folicitude, if either party has 
Caught a cold at the laft opera, fo extreme; that a ftranger to the ways 
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of high life, and to the tree value of words in the modern dictionaries of 

compliment, wotld be in aftonifhment at {uch effufions of difinterefted - 
benevolence. Invitation fuccecds invitation ; Sagegement prefies on en- 
gagement: etiquette offers, form accepts, and indi erence affumes the air 
of gratitude and rapture. Thus a continual progrefs is made in the looks, 
the language, and the feelings of infincerity. A lady thus bufied, 
thus accomplifhed, becomes difinclined to friendfhip, or unqualified 
for it. She has too many acquaintance to be at leifure to have a friend, 
The unreftrained communication of fentiment, the concern of genuine 
fympathy, the manifeftation of kind affections by deeds of kindnefs, 
Pquire time, and calmnefs, and deliberation, and_ retirement. T hey 
require what diffipation is leaft able, and leaft willing to beftow.’ — 

Other particulars of polite manners are defcribed in the following 
pallage : aig one 

p. 320.—* There feems at prefent to be an opinion gaining ground 
in high life, that in vifiting, no lefs than in amufements, it is necef- 
fary that all polite ladies fhould go every-whither ; an opinion among 
the moft pernicious of thofe which pervade the modern fyftem of fa- 
fhionable manners. Hence it arifes that women of the moft amiable 
and excellent charater are often feen to frequent routs and other fimilar 
meetings in houfes, the miftrefles of which they hold in merited con- 
tempt and abhorrence. This confequence alone might be fufhicient to 
manifeft the mifchievous tendency of the opinion from which it flows, 
But the fame erroneous perfuafion contributes alfo to confirm many 
women in their practice of hurrying, evening after evening, from 
company to company, from diverfion to diverfion ; deprives them of 
all defire and all opportunity of reflection on the tempers and difpofi- 
tions of their own seco ; and incapacitates them for tranquil recre- 
ations and rational employments. 

* Another temptation which attends women who refide in London, 
and who are entitled to mix in the higher circles of life, originates 
from this circumftanec ; that the capital is the feat of government, 
the centre of political power and political intelligence. Hence the 
defire which women are prone to feel of affociating more and more 
with perfons of rank, and which on many occafions is of itfelf fuf- 
ficiently feduCtive to betray them into extravagance and indifcretion, 
derives an additional ftimulus. It is among peereffes and the wives of 
members of parliament, and thofe whofe hufbands difcharge the exe- 
cutive functions 6f government, or are ftationed in fome of the fubor- 
dinate departments of office, that we are to look for the perfons whom 
the rage of politics feizes firft. At their own houfes, and at the houfes 
of their near connections, they are accuftomed to hear queftions re- 
Jating to the national welfare canvaffed ; they witnefs a miniature re- 
femblance of the parliamentary debate of the precedin evening ; they 
become ‘perfonally acquvinted with fome of the public characters, 
whom cioquence and talents have clevated into fame. To liften to the 
cenfure and to the applaufe feverally beftowed on individuals in the 
political world, while it excites and nourifhes coriofity, pleafes and 
foments the fpirit of party. To be addreffed in private circles, though 
it be only on the ftate of the weather, by him whom fenates have ad- 
mired, ftimulates while it gratifes ambition, By degrees they catch 
the paffions of the other fex, and are transformed into profefled par- 
uzans ; and when the change has once taken place, generally exceed 
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their hufbands in violence, and bitternefs, and a prying fpirit. To 
wofm out a political fecret, to extraét from the higheft authority the 
earlieft cidings of a victory, of a defeat, of a projected difmiffion from 
ofice, of an intended penfion or grant of nobility, is an object which 
calls forth the utmoft exertions of their adroitnefs. When they have 
attained it, the pride of triumph commences, ‘They haften from drefs- 
ing-room to drefling-room, from affembly te aflembly, fpreading the 
news as they fly along, exaggerating the truth to heighten aftonifh- 
ment, and confounding their rivals with the blaze of fuperior intelli- 
gence. In the mean time their attention is not blind to more fubftan- 
tial acquifitions. They omit neither addrefs nor importunity towards 
men in power, when there is a x that the one or the other may affect 
the diftribution of preferment. ‘To obtain a living, an appointment, 
a ftep in naval or in military promotion, for a relation or a dependent, 
affords them the double delight of conferring an cae sg on a perfon 
whom they are defirous to ferve, and of difplaying their intereft with 
the rulers of the ftate. The fpirit of freedom and of refpect for popular 
opinion, by which the englith conftitution and government were hap- 
pily diftinguifhed from the ancient.monarchy of France; and the fpirit 
of fteadinefs and order by which they have been diftinguifhed no lefs 
happily from the modes of political adminiftration by which the french 
monarchy has been fucceeded, have precluded the ladies of this country 
from advancing to thofe enormous lengths in political intrigue, which 
have been fuccefsfully attempted on the continent. The pattern, how- 
ever, exhibited at Paris, has long been imitated in London as nearly as 
circumftances would allow. In proportion as the example of ladies in 
the higheft circles affords encouragement to vanity or to hope; it is 
ftudied and followed by numbers of their female acquaintance, whofe 
fituation gives thes an opportunity of treading, though at an humble 
diftance, in the fame fteps. Even women who have no connection 
with the political hemifphere are feen to be infpired by the paffion com- 
municated from their a a imbibe the quinteffence of political 
attachment and antipathy ; and by the ardour with which they copy 
the only part of their model which they have the means of emulating, 
shew that it is not through want of ambition that they are left behind 
in the race.’ 

Advice concerning parental duties, and on the duties of middle life, 
and of old age, clofe the volume. ‘The good counfel of this work is 
© 4 wherever it could be properly introduced, by the authority 
of the Scriptures, from which frequent quotations are made. ‘The 
work is throughout of a grave and ferious caft; and fometimes, per- 
haps, leans to the fide of feverity : this, however, in moral leétures, is 
the fafer extreme: and we recommend it, as an ufeful treatife of prac- 
tical morality, E. D. 


Arr. itt. Hiftcire de Decadence des Moeurs chez les Romains, Ge— 
Hiftory of the Decay of the Morals of the Roman People, and of the 
Effects produced by this Circumftauce during the latter Periods of 
the Republick. Tranflated from the German of C. Meiners, 
Profeflor of Philofophy at Gottingen. Printed at Paris, 3d Year 
Ave Republick ; and imported by J. De Boffe. 8vo. 526 pa. 
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Turs is 2 fubje& which has been incidentally touched upon by 
Montefquieu, in his * E/prit des loix,’ and ‘ Confderations fur les Cafes 
de la Grandeur des Romains et de leur Decadence.’ The author of a 
work, lately mentioned by us with applaufe, (fee ‘ E/ai jur la Poli- 
tique et la Legiflation des Romains, Analyt. Rev. vol. XxIV. pa. 412,) 
has alfo occafionally treated on the fame fubje&t ; but profeilor Mei 
ners exprefsly dedicates the whole of his labours to this fingle, but 
highly important inquiry. ; : 

In chap. 1, he makes his readers acquainted with the defign of his 
work, and ftates the fituation of Rome at the epoch of the fecond 
punick war, and the period immediately fublequent toit. The romans, 
who hitherto had only evinced their fuperiority to other nations, now 
rofé fuperiour to themfelves. Never had the fenate difplayed fuch 
wifdom in it’s deliberations, or fuch unfhaken conflancy amidit dan- 
gers, The troops marched on to death or vxtory, and the morals 
of the people were ftill pure, for they refpected the fanétity of an 
oath, and exhibited a falutary horrour againft all mean and defpicable 
modes of obtaining wealth. Hitherto they had contended with na- 
tions more brave than rich, but no fooner was peace concluded with 
the carthaginians, than they extended their conquefts to thofe coun- 
tries in which all the treaiures of the earth were aflembled, and where 
nature and art feemed to maintain a conteft for fuperiority. After 
this. they not only tran‘ported to Rome their wealth, and their moi 
coftly ornaments, but alio impofed heavy tributes on them, which oc- 
cafioned prodigious fums to be annually imported into Italy. 

inchap. 11 we are told, that the victories in Afia were not attended 
with much lofs; but notwithttanding this, the romans purchafed 
them at a dearer rate, than thoie they had achieved over Hannibal, 
with the blood of fo many legions: ‘in fhort, in return for them, 
they bartered thofe virtues and morals, which they had hitherto pre- 
ferved unimpaired. Every ftep which they afterwards advanced, 
either in Greece or Afa, haftened their ruin, and the more they 
extended their empire by glorious conquefts, the more rapidly did 
they produce their own overthrow. With the riches of the van- 
quithed nations, they at the fame time either imported their vices, 
or introduced new defires, which, in the end, they could neither 
bridle, nor fet bounds to.’ 

ihe conquerors of Antiochus, ‘ among other luxuries, brought 
pertumes into faihion,’ which foon became fo much fought after, 
that ie cenfors were under the neceflity of interditting the fale of 
them. Manhus, during his triumph, éxhibited a variety of novel 
games, and a {piendour until then unknown. Dancing and cookery 
alio began to be citeemed, and the luxury of apparel, in the females 
eipecially, was {oon carried to the mott ridiculous excefs. 

in Chap, 111, the author treats of the corruption of manners, after 
the ucicat of Pericus king of Macedon; and in chap. iv, after the 
taking of Carthage. 
the principal caufe of this important change is here attributed 
‘Ne succen wealch of a multitude of families, who had enriched 
ae es ay the wai ». ‘The treafures and precious effects, brought 

aulus “Emuius to Rome, were fo confiderable, that the fenate 
cnabled to exempt the people from all public contributions. In 
fhort, 
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fhort, gold and filver vafes, and plate of all forts, became fo com- 
mon, that the grandees agreed among themfelves, never to produce 
more than a hundred pounds weight at one entertainment. 

Such was the fituation of Rome, when Corinth was deftroyed by 
Mumimmius, and Carthage by the fecond Scipio. The manners of 
the nation, which had hitherto declined, on the difappearance of 
thefe two rivals, became totally degenerate, according to the ro- 
man hiftorians ; but our author difagrees with them in this, and after 
obferying how mach Carthage was humbled at the end of the fecond 
war, polteriour to which fhe was no longer a rival worthy of the 
romans, he aflerts, that all the precious metals collefed in the tr:- 
umphal car of the vidtorious general did not exceed in value the 
plate ufually to be feen on the tables of the great in the time of 
Pliny. Neither the deftruétion then of a powerful neighbour, noi 
the triumph of Mummius or Metellus, was the immediate caule, 
although they actually accelerated the decadency of the romdns. 
The origin of this 1s here traced toa higher fource ;—not to the iate 
victories, but all thofe which had been obtained, fince Hannibal 
abandoned Italy. 

Chap. v contains fome rare examples of virtue in the midft cf 
general corruption, fuch as thofe exhibited in the perfons of Mar- 
cellus the conqueror of Sicily and Syracufe; Lucius Scipio, and Fla- 
minius, who overcame Antiochus and Philip; Paulus kmilius, who 
fubjugated Perfia; Mummius, who had returned from Corinth 
crowned with fuccefs; and laitly, Scipio, the deftroyer of Carthage. 
Thefe citizens did not embellifh their town and country-houfes with 
the {poils of the enemy, but Rome, and the other italian cities. 
Pifo alfo difplayed a noble contempt of wealth; and that truly great 
man, Marcus Porcius Cato, when he went into Spain, bearing the 
inf-guia of the confulfhip, was attended by three flaves only! He 
flept on a fheep-fkin, and fold his horfe abroad, not withing to infert 
the expenfe of keeping hig during the journey home in the account 
he delivered to the roman people. 

The next chapter is of a far different complexion; for we there 
behold the difgraceful intrigues of venal and compliant judges, and 
find, that as flaves multiplied, population diminifhed, and agriculture 
fell into difrepute. 

Chap. vir to x11 contain.a defcription of the unfuccefsful but 
glorious efforts of the Gracchi, to remedy the diforders of the 
commonwealth; the war with Jugurtha, and the dreadful profcrip- 
tions of Sylla. 

Theeight {ucceeding chapters exhibit the robberies of Verres, 
whofe villainy has been immortalized by the eloquence of Cicero; 
and the fcandalous profufion of the great, at a period when all the 
kitchen utenfils were of filver; and eight wild boars were roafted at 
one repaft for Antony, in order that one at leaft might be dretled fo 
as to fuit his f{queamith appetite ! 

F The army was now no longer compofed of citizens, but of the 
regs of Italy, eafily led on to any enterprize, by any general, who 
allowed them to plunder: in fine, the foldiery were far readier to 
fpoil the rich romans, than to contend againft the enemy. The 
abdication of Sylla is juftly confidered as a niere mockery, for Pe 
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had feventy-three legions at his command, to whom he had diftri- 
buted lands; befides 10,000 flaves, on whom he had conferred ki- 
berty, and the rights of citizenfhip. : 

The allies were every where robbed and plundered; impunity 
followed wealth and power; and Cicero furely was juftified when he 
exclaimed, ‘that Rome paffefled neither government, nor laws, nor 
fenate, nor real liberty !’ 

At length the grandees began to prefer force tocerruption; a race 
of tyrants, fuch as Clodius, and Cataline, and Cefar arofe, and we 
{carcely rejoice to find, that Spartacus and his-hrave followers proved 
unfuccefsful. 

The reft of the volume is filled with deeds that provoke the in- 
dignation of every virtuous bofom; rapes, poifoning, affaffinations, 
were commonly and publicly praétifed, and all the roman virtue 
became finally extiné&t on the death of the two great republicans, 
Brutus and Cato. 

We thall conclude our account of this interefling article with an 
extract from chap. x xvi1, which is the laf. 

« They who ftudy the roman hiftory, or that indeed of any other 
nation, or any other age, muft acknowledge, that there is no period 
during which the human fpecies fuffered fo much as in the fifty years 
potteriour to the profcriptions of Sylla. Never, in fo thort atime, were 
fo many nations annihilated, fo many countries laid wafte, fo many 
cities ruined, fo many great families extinguifhed, fo many illuftrious 
perfonages put to death, as inthis half century; the crimes and dif- 

ters of which reduced the moft confiderable countries on the face 
of the globe to the laft degree of mifery and feeblenefs. Without 
mentioning the occafional wars, or the cruelties committed in the 
provinces by the roman governors, it is within the fpace alluded t6 
that we find: 

‘1. The victories of Lucullus and Pompey over Mithridates and 
Tigranes; vi€tories, which muft have colt the lives of millions of 
men, as 100,000 perifhed in a fingle battle. 

‘2. The wars againit Sertorius, Spartacus, Cataline, and the 
pirates, wars, the ravages of which fell particularly heavy on Spain 
and Italy. 

* 3. The defeats of Craflus and Antony, in each of which thirty 
thoufand men at leaft were killed. 

‘ 4. The viétories of Cafar in Gaul, which deprived that coun- 
try of about a million of inhabitants. 

‘ 5. The terrible engagements of Pharfalia, Munda, Philippi, 
Actium, &c., which depopulated Italy, Greece, Afia, Egypt, and 
Atnea, and cut off nearly half the roman people. 

‘ 6. The profcriptions of Antony, Lepidus, and Czfar. 

“ And, 7. Their victory over Sextus Pompey, whofe defeat and 
misfortunes occafioned the complete ruin of Italy and Greece, extir- 
pated in a manner the races of greeks and romans, and annihilated 
one fourth of the moft noble families of the latter nation. 

‘ If we confider, that the number of men who perifhed in thefe 
combats was trifling in comparifon with thofe who died of difeafe 
and other accidents, and that the greater part of the then exifting 
@ations was deftroyed, not only by the fword, but by the corrup- 
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tion of manners which had taken place; aftonifhed we are, that the 
human fpecies was not entirely cut off in the countries where it had 
fuffered fo much; that the arts and fciences did not fall into obli- 
yion far fooner, and that the invafions of the barbarians did not 
prove fuccefsful until long after, againft an empire enfeebled by fo 
many loffes. fi 

‘ Notwithftanding this continued depopulation, luxury increafed 
in Rome, and throughout Italy, and the empire {till extended it’s 
boundaries. Lucullus, Cefar, Auguftus, tranfported to the capital all 
the treafures of Afia, of Gaul, of Cyprus, of Egypt, and converted 
Pontus, Syria, Bithynia, Cyprus, Gaul, and Egypt, into fo many pro- 
vinces, whieh were yearly obliged to furnifh the treafury with large 
contributions. In fhort, as Cicero formerly obferved, ‘‘ the roman 
people preferved their fuperiority far lefs by their own virtues and 


courage, than by the imbecility of their enemies*.”’ oO. 





MEDICINE, 
Axt.3v. Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. If, 
[Concluded from Vol. XXIV, p. 462.) 


We have fill the third part of this work, or the Materia Medica 
left for confideration. Every author’s doctrine concerning the 
operation of remedies muft be the counterpart of his theory of dif- 
¢afes. It therefore appears lefs furprifing, that Dr. D. fhould have 
compreffed his Materia Medica into one hundred quarto pages, 
than that Dr. Cullen fhould have extended his to two quarto vo- 
lumes. But we believe, that there is a piece of private hittory, 
which would fatisfactorily explain the latter phenomenon. 

He who has read with attention different writers on the Materia 
Medica may eafily have made two general obfervations: 1. That, 
in former times, powers were pofitively and lavifhly afcribed to the 
moft infignificant articles: 2. That move recently writers of note 
have treated fo vaguely, fo {ceptically, of the operation of hercue 
lean remedies, that the reader, as far as he is influenced by their 
opinion, muft draw a very unfavourable conclufion refpecting the 
eficacy of the medical art. 

From Dr. Cullen’s treatife it appears, that his Jong experience 
had taught him to expeét little or nothing, with tolerable certainty, 
from medicine, in a vaft variety of cures, appertaining more pecu- 
liarly to the province of the phvdicen; and the late Mr. Hunter’s 
obfervations on the2modus operandi of bark, lead, &c., in his book 
on inflammation, are fcarce more definite and encouraging, with 
regard to furgical complaints. 

This deficiency of fixed principle is not imputable to the Materia 
Medica before us. If the ideas of it’s author, concerning the vir- 
tues of different fub{tances, be juft, he will be found to have fup- 
plied fteadier and more dire¢t rules for practice than any of his 
predeceffors. Our former extraéts and remarks inevitably betrayed 





‘ * Tanta, fublatis legibus & judiciis, expilatio direptioque foci- 
@rum, ut ambecillitate aliorum, non noftré virtute valeamus. 
Off. Cic. 1. 2. c. 1.” 
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fomething of the fhape of his philofophy of drugs. Let us now 
exhibit it more diftindly. oAt. | 

Pref. p. 657. * The Materia Medica includes all thofe fub- 
ftances, which may contribute to the reftoration of health. Thefe 
may be conveniently diftributed under feven articles according to 
the diverfity of their operations. 

¢ +. Nutrientia, of thofe things which preferve.in their natural 
{late the due exertions of all the irrirative motions, 

¢ >. Incitantia, or thofe things which increafe the exertions of 
all the irritative motions. 

‘ 3. Secernentia, or thofe things which increafe the irritative 
motions, which conftitute fecretion. 

‘ 4. Sorbentia, or thofe things which increafe the. irritative 
motions, which conftitute abforption. 

« ¢. Invertentia, Or thofe things which invert the natural order 
of the fuccetiive irritative motions. 

« 6 Revertentia, or thofe things which reftore the natural order 
of the inverted irritative motions. : 

‘ >, Torpentia, thofe things which diminifh the exertions of all 
the irritative motions. 

‘ It is neceflary to apprizc the reader, that m the following ace 
count of the virtues of medicines their uftial dofes are always 
fuppofed to be exhibited; and the patient to be expofed to the 
decree of exterior heat, which he has been accultomed ‘to, (where 
the contrary is not mentioned), as any variation of either of thefe 
circumilances varies their effects.’ 

Some verbal and fome logical obje@ions may. be taken to this 
diftribution, ¢. g. Is forbenta latin for fubftances that promote 
abforption? ‘The definition of the xutrientia founds contradictory 
to the definition of the Materia Medica: and the nutrieniia are 
unqueitionably powerful fucitantia alfo. Thus our atithor fays, 
* the fieth of animals ftimulates our abforbent and fecerning vef- 
fels more powerfully than vegetable produftiohs, which we ufe 2s 
tood ;’ and ‘ we feel ourfelves warmer and ftrongeér aftet a ineal of 
fiefh than of grain :’ p. 660: that ts, the vafcular, mufcufar and 
intellectual parts of the frame are ftrongly excited by this order of 
the nutrientia. : 

p. 661. * The fleth of many kinds of fith, when it is fuppofed to 
hare undergone a beginning putréfaction, becomes luminows in the 
dark. This feems to thew a tendency in the phofpltorus to éfeape, 
and combine with the oxygen of thé atmofphere; and would hence 
fhew, that this timd of fies is not fo perfcMly animalifed as thofe be- 
fore mentioned ;’ viz. the dark-coloured fefly of animals, &¢. 
The words we have marked in italics do not convéy any well de-. 
fined ideato ourmind., The fad we fufpeét to be this : fome pu- . 
tretying fifhes form phofphorus from it’s elements; land animals. 
and other fithes form in hike manner fulphur, either éxcliffively or 
more abundantly. We du not know why the formation of fulphur_ 
fhould be reckoned more a fign of animalization than thag of 
phofphorus. | = 
Jo his next edition, our author may render what he fays of milk, ° 
P. 662, more copious and fomewhat more accurate, if he will con- 
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fult the differtations on this liquid, publifhed by the french aca- 
‘medicine. 

pee a ¢ The reafon why autumnal milk is fo. much thicker or 
ble than vernal milk is difficult te underftand.” The 
writer of this article has always conceived this faé from the ana- 
logy of the liver; and therefore believes it to be an effect of the 
feafons on the organ which fecretes the milk. As the liver is left 
by the fummer heats more difpofed to fecrete bile, when the body 
is expofed to the chillinefs of autumn and certain other cautles, fo 
he imagines the udder is more difpofed to fecrete thick milk. 

The following is the author’s catalogue of nutrientia, arranged, 
as we underftand him, according to their nutritious power. Pp. 677. 

‘J. 1. Venifon, beef, mutton, hare, goofe, duck, woodcock, 

{nipe, moor-game. 
2. Oytters, lobfters, crabs, fhrimps, mufhrooms, eel, tench, 
barbolt, {melt, turbot, fole, turtle. 
3. Lamb, veal, fucking- pig. 
4. Turkey, partridge, pheafant, fowl, eggs. 
cs. Pike, perch, gudgeon, trout, grayling. 
‘ IJ. Milk, cream, butter, buttermilk, whey, cheefe. 
¢ IH. Wheat, barley, oats, peas, potatoes, turnips, carrots, cab- 
bage, afparagus, artichoke, fpinach, bect, apple, pear, 
plum, apricot, nectarine, peach, ftrawberry, grape, 
orange, melon, cucumber, dried figs, raifins, fugar, 
honey. With a great variety of other roots, feeds, 
leaves, and fruits. 
IV. Water, river-water, fpring-water, calcareous earth. 
V. Air, oxygene, azote, carbonic acid gas. 
VI. Nutritive baths and clyfters, transfufion of blood. 
VII. Condiments.’ 

In this arangement, fhould not No. IV precede No, III ? 

Or condiments Dr. D). obferves, p. 676. | : 

* Various kinds of condiments, or fauces, have been taken along 
with vegetable or animal food, and have been thought by fome to 
firengthem the procefs of digeftion and confequent procefs of nus 
trition. Of thefe wine, or other fermented liquors, vinegar, falt, 
tpices, and muftard, have been in moft common ufe, and I believe 
to the injury of thoufands. As the ftomach by their violent fti- 
mulus at length lofes its natural degree of irritability, and indi- 
geltion is the confequence }‘which is attended with flatulency and, 
emaciation. Whére any of théfe have been taken fo long as. to, 
induce a habit, they muft either be continued, but not increafed 3. 
or the ufe of them fhould be gradually and cautioufly diminifhed : 
or difcontinued, as directed in feét! xr. 7.8.” | 

On the fubjects of article 11, we have the following preliminary. 
remark: p, 678. . ' 

* Thoie things, which increafe the exertions of all the irritative., 
motions, are termed incitantia. As alcohol, or the fpirituous, part 
of fermented liquours, opium, and many drugs, which are flill., 
efleemed poifons, the proper dofes not being afcertained. To thefe,, 
fhould be added exhilarating paffions of the mind, as joy, love: , 
and externally the application of heat, ele¢tricity, zther, eflential . 
ols, fri€tion, and exercife, ' sais : 
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‘ Thefe promote both the fecretions and abforptions, increaf 
the natural heat, and remove thofe pains, which originate from the 
defect of irritative motions, termed nervous pains; and prevent the 
convulfions confequent to them. When given internally they F 
induce coftivenefs, and deep coloured urine ; and by a greater dole | 
intoxication, and its confequences.’ 

Of opium and alcohol the author very truly afferts; p. 679. 

* As they at the fame time promote abforption; thofe fluids, 
which are fecreted into receptacles, as the urine, bile, inteitinal 
and pulmonary mucus, have again their thinner parts abforbed; 
and hence, though the quantity of fecreted fluid was increafed, 
yet as the abforption was alfo increafed, the cxcretion from thefe 
receptacles is leffened ; at the fame time that it is deeper coloured 
or of thicker confiftence, asthe urine, alvine feces, and pulmonary 
mucus. Whereas the peripiracion being fecreted on the furface 
of the body is vifible in its increafed quantity, before it can be 
reabforbed ; whence arifes that erroneous opinion, that opium 
increafes the cutaneous fecretion, and leffens all the others.’ 

The juftice of the obfervation refpe&ting opium is confirmed by 
fome experiments of Cotunni; who having deftroyed animals, that 
had taken opium, no long time after it’s exhibition, found the re- 
ceptacles for fecreted fluids full. 

he following obfervation we fele& as important. ». 681. t 

* There is likewife fome relief given by opium to inflammatory § 

ains, or thofe from excefs of motion in the affeéted part; but 
with this difference, that this relief from the pains, and the fleep, 
which it occafions, does not occur till fome hours after the exhibi- 
tion of the opium. This requires to be explained; after the fti- 
mulus of opium or of alcohol ceafes, as after common drunkennels, 
a confequent torpor comes on; and the whole habit becomes lefs 
irritable by the natural ftimuli. Hence the head-achs, ficknefs, 
and Janguor, on the next day after intoxication, with cold fkin, and 
“ome debility. Now in pains from excefs of motion, called in- 

ammatory pains, when opium is given, the pain is not relieved, 
till the debility comes on after the ftimulus ceafes to act; for then 
after the greater {timulus of the opium has exhaufted much of the 
fenforial power; the lefs fimulus, which before caufed the pain, 
does not now excite the part into unnatural aétion. 

* In thefe cafes the ftimulus of the opium firft increafes the 
pzin ; and it fometimes happens, that fo great a torpor follows, as 
to produce the death or mortification of the affected part; whence 
the danger of giving opium in inflammatory difeafes, efpecially in 
inflammation of the bowels ; but in general the pain returns with 
its former violence, when the torpor above mentioned ceafes. 
Hence thefe pains, attended with inflammation, are beft relieved by 
yr es venefcion, other evacuations, and the clafs of medicines 
called torpentia.’ 

This article, and the methodus medendi throughout, imprefs 
us ftrongly with the deplorable poverty of the Materia Medica in 
ancitantia. At the fame time, it we had one or two articles, equal 
to Opium, it is probable, that moft nervous, and many other difeafes 


weuld be under our command. The readieft way of acquiring a 
new 
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new and powerful incitans would be for mankind to lay afide the 
ufe of fermented liquors. And is there not reafon to think that 
fome of the fungi, as the agaricus/mufcarius, would furnith a better 
eneral ftimulant than any ot thofe which the author enumerates 
after alcohol ? few of which have had their dofes afcertained. 

The third is a very various article, containing the fecernentia. 
They are defined and difpofed as follows. Pp. 694. 

‘J. Thofe things which increafe the irritative motions, which 
conftitute fecretion, are termed fecernentia; which are as various as 
the glands, which they ftimulate into a¢tion. 

‘ 1. Diaphoretics, as aromatic vegetables, effential oils, ether, 
volatile alcali, neutral falts, antimonial preparations, external heat, 
exercife, friction, cold water for a time with fubfequent warmth, 
blifters, electric fluid. 

‘ 2, Sialarogues, as mercury internally, and pyrethrum exter- 
nally. 

‘ 3, Expectorants, as fquill, onions, gum ammoniac, feneka 
root, mucilage : fome of thefe increafe the pulmonary perfpiration, 
and perhaps the pulmonary mucus. 

‘ 4. Diuretics, as neutral falts, fixed alcali, balfams, refins, 
afparagus, cantharides. 

‘ >. Cathartics of the mild kind, as fena, jalap, neutral faits, 
manna. They increafe the fecretions of bile, pancreatic juice, and 
inteitinal mucus. 

« 6. The mucus of the bladder is increafed by cantharides, and 
perhaps by oil of turpentine. 

‘7, The mucus of the rectum by aloe internally, by clyfters 
and fuppofitortes externally. 

‘ §. The mucus of the cellular membrane is increafed by bliftevs 
and finapifms. 

‘9. The mucus of the noftrils is increafed by errhines of the 
milder kind, as marum, common fnuff. 

‘ 10. The fecretion of tears is increafed by volatile falts, the 
vapour of onions, by grief, and joy. 

‘41. All thofe medicines increafe the heat of the body, and 

vemove thofe pains, which originate from a defect of motion in the 
veflels, which perform fecretion; as pepper produces a glow on 
the fkin, and balfam of Peru is faid to relieve the flatulent cholic. 
But thefe medicines differ from the preceding clafs, as they neither 
induce coftivenefs nor deep coloured urine in their ufual dofe, nor 
Intoxication in any dofe. 
_* 12. Yet if any of thefe are ufed unneceffarily, it is obvious, 
like the incitantia, that they mutt contribute to fhorten our lives 
by fooner rendering peculiar parts of the fyftem difobedient to their 
natural ftimuli. Of thefe in daily ufe the great exeefs of common 
falt ts probably the mott pernicious, as it enters all our cookery, 
and is probably one caufe of fcrophula, and of fea fcurvy, when 
joined with other caufes of debility. See Botanic Garden, Part 
11. Canto rv. line 221. Spices taken toexcefs by ftimulating the 
flomach, and the veffels of the fkin by affociation, into uaneceflary 
action, contribute to weaken thefe parts of the fyftem, but are pro- 
bably lefs noxious than the general ufe of fo much falt,’ 
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What occurs under the interefting title diuretics will afford the 
reader a rood idea of the author’s difcriminating manner of treating 
his fubject. P. 703. ; od 

‘1. If the tkin be kept warm, mof of thefe medicines 
promote fweat inftead of urine; and if their dofe is enlarged, mof 
of them become cathartic. Hence the neutral falts are ufed in 
general for all thefe purpofes. Thote indeed, which are compofed 
of the vegetable acid, are moft generally ufed as fudorifics; thofe 
with the nitrous acid as diuretics; and thofe with the vitriolic acid 
as cathartics: while thofe united with the marine acid enter our 
common nutriment, as amore general itimulus. All thefe increafe 
the acrimony of the urine, hence it is retained a lefs time in the 
bladder; and inconfequence lefs of it is reabforbed into the fyftem, 
1d the apparent quantity is greater, as more is evacuated from 
‘e bladder; but it is not certain from thence, that a greater 
cuantity is fecreted by the kidmies. Hence nitre, and other neu- 
tral falts, are erroncouily given in the gonorrhoea; as they aug- 
ment the pain of making water by their #imulus on the excoriated 
or inflamed urethra. ‘They are alfo erroneoufly given in catarrhs 
er coughs, where the difcharge is too thin and faline, as they in- 
creafe the frequency of coughing. 

‘ >, Balfam of Copaiva is thought to promote urine more than 

the other native balfams; and common refin is faid to act asa 
sowerful diuretic in horfes. Thefe are alfo much recommended 
in eleets, and in fluor albus, perhaps more than they deferve; they 
give a violet fmell to the urine, and hence probably increafe the 
fecretion of it. 

* Calcined egg-fliells are faid to promote urine, perhaps from 
the phofphoric acid they contain. 

* 3. Cold air and cold water will increafe the quantity of urine 
by decreafing the abforption from the bladder; and neutral and 
alealious falts and cantharides by ftimulating the neck of the 
bladder to difcharge the urine as foon as fecreted ; and alcohol 4 
yin and rom at the beginning of intoxication, if the body be kept 
cool, occaiion much urine by inverting the urinary ly mphatics, 
and thenee pouring a fluid into the bladder, which never pafled 
the kidnies. But it is probable, that thofe medicines, which give 
a icent to the urine, as the balfams and refins, but particularly 
alparagus and garlic, are the only drugs, which truly increafe the 
iecretion ot the kidnies. Alcohol however, ufed as above men- 
tioned, and perhaps great dofes of tinéture of cantharides, may be 
conudered as draitic diuretics, as they pour a fluid into the bladder 
by the retrograde action of the lymphatics, which are in great 
abundance ipread about the neck of it.’ 

Sorbentia is a rich and diverfified article. We have room only 
tor the author’s general view of the particular fubjects it com 
prites. P. 7ioO. 

‘1. Thofe thin: 
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things which increafe the irritative motions, which 
conftiture abiorption, are termed forbentia; and are as various % 
the ablorbe nt veilels, which they ftimulate into action. 

be A. Cutaneous abforption is increafed by auftere acids, as of vie 
sriei; hence they are believed to check colliquative {weats, and t 
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he eruption of {mail-pox, and contribute to the cure of the’ 
and tinea; hence they thicken the faliva in the mouth, as 


7 


check t 


ncn, 
lemon-juice, crab juice, floes. se 
“Abforption from the mucous membrane 1s increafed by 
ind Peruvian bark, internally ; and by blue vitriol exter- 
Hence the expectoration in coughs, and the mucous dif- 
e from the urethra, are thickened and leflencd. 

. Abforption from the cellular membrane is promoted by 
bitter vegetables, and by emetics, and cathartics. Hence matter 
+s thickened and Ieflened in ulcers by opium and Peruvian bark; 


nd ferum is abforbed in anafarca by the operation of emetics and 
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cathartics. 


‘4, Venous abforption is increafed by acrid vegetables; as 
water crefs, cellery, horfe-radifh, muftard. Hence their ufe in 


fea-fcurvy, the vibices of which are owing to a defect of venous 
| 1 by external ftimulants, as vinegar, and by elec. 


rption ; alld a 
tricity, and perhaps by oxygen. 
‘ ¢, Inteitinal abforption is increafed by aftringent vegetables, 


as rbubarb, galls; and by earthy falts, as alum; and by argilla- 
ceous and calcareous earth. 

‘ 6. Hepatic abforption is increafed by metallic falts, hence 
calomel and fal martis are fo efficacious in jaundice, worms, chlo- 
golis, dropfy. 

‘+, Venereal virus in ulcers is abforbed by the ftimulus of 

curv; hence they heal by the ufe of this medicine, 

‘ 8. Venefection, hunger, thirft, and violent evacuations, ine 
creafe all abforptions; hence fweating produces coftivenets. 

‘ g. Externally bitter aftringent vegetables, earthy and metallic 
falts, and bandages, promote the abforption of the parts on which 
they are applied. 

‘10. All thefe in their ufual dofes do not increafe the natural 
heat; but they induce coftivenefs, and deep coloured urine with 
earthy fediment. 

‘ In greater dofes they invert the motions of the ftomach and 
lafeals; and hence vomit or purge, as carduus benedictus, rhu- 
barb. They promote perfpiration, if the fkin be kept warm; as 
camomile tea, and teftaceous powders, have been ufed as fudo- 
rifics.’ 

Among the forbentia affecting the mucous membrane, Dr. D. 
will certainly hereafter think it right to infert the very powerful 
falix, on which Mr. James has written. In many refpeéts it 
equals, and in fome exceeds the cinchona. 

The doctrine of retrograde motions, which the author has applied 
fo extenfively, furnifhes him with the title énvertentia, a new title 
in the Materia Medica correfponding to the novelty of this part 
of his pathology ; and as a correlative he has revertentia for his 
bext title. p. 739. 

‘ I. Thofe things, which invert the natural order of the fuc- 
cellive irritative motions, are termed invertentia. 

i. Emetics invert the motions of the ftomach, duodenum, and 
@fophacus. 
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‘ 3, Violent cathartics invert the motions of the lafteals, ang 
inteftinal lymphatics. 

¢ 3. Violent errhines invert the nafal lymphatics, and thofe of 
the frontal and maxillary finufes. And medicines producing 
naufea, invert the motions of the lymphatics about the fauces, 

¢ 4. Medicines producing much pale urine, as a certain quantity 
ef alcohol, invert the motions of the urinary abforbents; if the 
dofe of alcohol is greater, it inverts the flomach, producing the 


desam , fj eww ole 
Qirililncl? 1A i, 

‘ <. Medicines producing cold fweats, palpitation of the heart, 
globus hyftericus; as violent evacuations, fome poifons, fear, 
inxiety, act by inverting the natural order of the vafcular 


rp. 247.—* I. Thofe things, which reftore the natural order of 
the inverted irritative motions, are termed revertentia. 

1. As mutk, caftor, afafoetida, valerian, effential oils. , 

¢ >, Externally the vapour of burnt feathers, of volatile falts, 
or oils, bhiters, finapifms. 

‘ Thefe reclaim the inverted motions without increafing the heat 
of the body above its natural ftate, if given in their proper dofes, 
as in the globus hyftericus, and palpitation of the heart. 

¢ The incitantia revert thefe morbid motions more certainly, a 
@pium and alcohol: and reftore the natural heat more; but if 
they induce any degree of intoxication, they are fucceeded by 
debility, when their ftimulus ceafes.’ 

The latt title is torpentia. P. 753. 

‘1, Thofe things, which diminith the exertion of the irritative 
smotions, are termed torpe¢ ntia. 

‘ 1, As mucus, mucilage, water, bland oils, and whatever pof- 
feffes lets stimulus than our ufual food. Diminution of heat, light, 
found, oxygen, and of all other ftimuli; venefection, naufea, and 
anxicty. , 

‘ 2, Thofe things which chemically deftroy acrimony, as calca- 
reous earth, foap, tin, alcalies, in cardialgia; or which prevent 
ehemical acrimony, as acid of vitriol in cardialgia, which prevents 
the termentation of the aliment in the ftomach, and its confequent 
acidity. Secondly, which deftroys worms as calomel, iron filings 
or rudt of irov, in the round worms; or amalgama of guickfilver 
and tin, or tin in very large dofes, in the tape-worms. Will ether 
m clyfiers dettroy afcarides ? Thirdly, by chemically deftroying 
extraneous bodies, as cauftic alcali, lime, mild alcali in the ftone. 
Fourthly, thofe things which lubricate the veffels, along which 
extraneous bodies {lide, as oil in the ftone in the urethra, and te 
expedite the expectoration of hardened mucus; orwhich lJeffen the 
friction of the contents in the inteflinal canal in dyfentery or aph- 
tha, as calcined hartihorn, clay, Armenian bole, chalk, bone-afhe- 
Fifthly, tuch things as foften or extend the cuticle over tumours, 
or phlegmons, as warm water, poultices, fomentatioms, or by con- 
fining the peripirable matter on the part by cabbage-leaves, oil, 
fat, bee's-\ ax, platters, oiled filk, externally applied. 

* Thete decreafe the natural heat and remove pains occafioneé 
byexcefs of irritutive motions.’ 

From 
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from this laf article we fhall felect the obfervations on the ap- 
n of cold to the furface of the body: inafmuch as it is an 
agent which lras been abufed to the injury of multitudes, in confe- 
guence of the prevalence of falfe analogies. P. 755. 

‘ The application of cold to the fkin, which is only another ex- 

reffion for the diminution of the degree af heat we arc accuftomed 
to, benumbs the cutaneous abforbents into inaction ; and by {ym- 
pathy the urinary and inteftinal abforbents become alfo quiefcent, 
The fecerning veflels continuing their action femewhat longer, 
from the warmth of the blood. Hence the ufual fecretions are 
poured into the bladder and inteftines, and no abforption i3 retaken 
from them. Hence fprinkling the fkin with cold water increafes 
the quantity of urine, which is pale; and of ftool, which is fluid; 
thefe have erroneoufly been afcribed to increafed fecretion, or to 
obitructed perfpiration. 

¢ The thin difcharge from the noftrils of fome people in cold 
weather is owing to the torpid ftate of the abforbent veflels of the 
membrana fneideriana, which as above are benumbed fooner than 
thofe, which perform the fecretion of the mucus. 

¢ The quick anhelation, and palpitation of the heart, of thofe, 
who are immerfed in cold water, depends on the quiefcence of the 
external abforbent veffele and capillaries. Hence the cutaneous 
circulation is diminifhed, and by affociation an almoft univerfal 
torpor of the fyftem is induced; thence the heart becomes inca- 
pable to pufh forwards its blood through all the inative capillaries 
and glands; and as the terminating veifels of the pulmonary artery 
fuffer a fimilar ina¢lion by affociation, the blood is with difhculty 
pufhed through the lungs. 

‘ Some have imagined, that a fpafmodic conftri¢tion of the 

finaller veffels took place, and have thus accounted for their refift- 
ance to the force of the heart. But there feems no neceflity to 
introduce this imaginary fpafm ; fince thofe, who are converfant 
in injecting bodies, find it neceffary firft to put them into warm 
water to take away the ftitfnefs of the cold dead veffels ; which be- 
eome inflexible like the other mufcles of dead animals, and pre- 
vent the injected fluid from pafling. 
_ © All the fame fymptoms occur in the cold fits of intermittents ; 
in thefe the coldnefs and palenefs of the kin with thirft evince the 
diminution of cutaneous abforption; and the drynefs of ulcers, 
and {mall fecretion of urine, evince the torpor of the fecerning 
fyftem ; and the anhelation, and coldnefs of the breath, fhew the 
terminations of the pulmonary artery to be likewife affected with 
torpor. 

* After thefe veffels of the whole furface of the body both ab- 
forbent and fecretory have been for a time torpid by the applica- 
tion of cold water; and all the internal fecerning and abforbent 
ones have been made torpid from their affociation with the exter- 
nal; as foon as their ufual ftimulus of warmth is renewed, they 
are thrown into more than their ufual energy of attion; as the 
hands become hot and painful on approaching the fire after having 
been immerfed fome time in fnow. Hence the face becomes of a 
ced colour in a cold day on turning from the wind, and the infen- 
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fible perfpiration increafed by repeatedly going into frofty air, but 
not continuing in it too long at a time. 

We are forry we cannot alfo infert the obfervations on the warm 
bath. But we point them out to all our readers, as capable of an 
moving pernicious prejudices and furnifhing hints to the infirm, 
who are deterred from the ufe of this luxurious remedy by falfe 
ideas of its relaxing or unbracing etfett. 

The difciples of all the fchools, except the brunonian, will cen- 
fure our author for omitting what is a favourite title in many 
treatifes of the materia medica. We mean fedantia, to which the 
torpentia in the prefent work by no means an{wer. The torpen. 
tia act negatively ; but fome (though inexplicit) notion of pot. 
tive pow er is attached to the term /edative. We know not whe. 
ther objetors will be fottened by the remark, that lefs fenforial 
power is expended during inverted motions. For this approaches 
to the admitiion of fedatives, as is evident from the manner in 
which the fuppofition is applied to the operation of fome grugs, ag 
antimonials. ‘Chefe are faid to invert fome motions, io that other 
motions, affociated with thefe, thall be moderated or reitrained, 
ic feen »wever as it thefe phenomena might have been explained 

exhauition ef fenforial power, and a confequcnt inability 
to maintain the too Rrong action of a part or of the whole fangul- 
tcrous ivitem. 

Dr. D. expreffes a fingular degree of confidence in corrofive fub- 
limate as a remedy of fiphylis. ‘The general character ot this falt 
3s well known. It is faid more fpeedily to check urgent fymptoms 
than any preparation of mercury; but that the patient after it’s ufe 
is lefs fecure trom the return of the fiphylitic aétion. In addition 
to the allerations of our own furgeons, we fhall adduce the telfi- 
gnony of Mir. Theden, the veteran lurgeon-general to the prufiian 
forces, 2 telimony which, from the vait experience of the author, 


‘ 


and his prepoiletiion in tavour of the fublimate, feems perfectly 

ie epu nable. In i753 h introduced Van Swieten’s folution 
into the army hofpitals. The patients were, in appearance, cured 
$peedily and well; but thev came back in great numbers within 
two or three months with relapfes. Mr. Theden next tried an 
AQ ucous folution, but with no better iffue. He then had pills 
mui carefully prepared with crumb of white bread, each pill 
weighing two grains, and one erain of fublimate to every five. 


bie gives ut lirik three pills mornine and evening; and w hen the 
fymptoms have difappeared, two pills morning and evening for 
-€YS, and for another day, one pill twice a day; on the 
leventh he orders a jalap purge. He now has recourfe to his 
aiter-treatincut, which coniifts in adminiitering Plenck’s folution of 

: i ) The patients 


mercury, a tabie ipooniul NOrHDINng and evening. 
who have taken about three hundred fuhlimare nitle ¢ oe 
’ . , . il «a dt std Cce hundred fab] 'y afc pills, require eigh- 


feen Ounces OF the folution; to 200 pills he computes twelvé 
punces, and fo on. Afterall, he gives deco<iion of the woods twa 
pr tres “ m8. Employed in this Way, Mr. Theden aflerts fubh- 
sag sO. De the beit of autiliphylities, but Inadeg uate ot itfelt 
e2¢ ipeaxs from an experience of forty years, and numbers his 
petients by thoulands. After thefe facts, we cannot but doubt 
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whether our author’s fuppofition, that the corrofive fublimate has 
fuffered decompofition before its exhibition, be fufficient to account 
for the great frequency of relapfes. Does not the quick removal 
of the fymptoms prove, that the medicine arrived entire in the 
ftomach ¢ 

In awork of fo great compafs a critick of very moderate acumen 
and erudition may dete<t {mall inaccuracies. We fhall point out 
two or three more which appear to us fuch. 

p. 310.—* Certain female quadrupeds become pregnant only at 
the time of the monthly venereal orgafm.’ We know of no expe- 
riments to prove this. The analogy of the human {pecies goes to 
fhow, that female quadrupeds have not their fufceptibility thus 
limited. If we do not mifremember, Spallanzani’s experiments of 
impregnating fixe mare have fucceeded in other hands during the 
intervals of orgafm; and if we be not mifinformed, ravifhed fhe- 
rabbits have become pregnant alfo during this interval. From 
the communication of infection from cows having the cow-pox to 
mankind, what the author fays, p. 229, feems too limited. 

In p. 104 the uneafy fenfation on raifing the head in hydroce- 
phalus internus is imputed ¢ to the preflure of the water on the 
larger trunks of the blood-vefiels, entering the cavity, being more 
intolerable than on the fmaller ones.’ But from the analogy of 
other headachs this explanation feems very doubtful, becaufe 
where there is no fufpicion of water, raifing the head or going up 
flairs aggravates the pain; and fometimes to a violent degree.— 
In his theory of fever, the author fuppofes, that vomits, early admi- 
niftered, fometimes cut fhort the difeafe by caufing a retrograde 
motion of the lacteals and a confequent climination of the matter 
of contagion. Few explanations in the work are of fo grofs and 
mechanical a cait. We conje¢ture that the blow mutt be given to 
the ftomach before the fubtile matter is abforbed by the lacteals; 
we fhould not be.furprized if thefe veffels were rendered incapable 
of aétion; and does it not appear more confonant to other parts of 
the author’s reafoning to fuppofe, that vomits in thefe inftances 
counteract the exhauiting effeét of the poifon by accumulating the 
fenforial power of the organ? (fee p. 434, bottom.) Thefe ob- 
yections we fubmit to the ingenious writer’s confideration. The 
additions to both volumes befpeak an ear ever open to the repre- 
{fentations of thofe who addrefs him in the name of truth. 

The general reflections with which we clofed our aceount of the 
firtt volume are perfectly applicable to the fecond. We have 
found the fame compafs of mind, and the fame acutenefs. May 
the author long continue to delight and inftruct the public by 
the fucceflive exertion of his various talents! May the methodus 
medendi in the prefent work {peedily be rendered obfolete by the 
beneficial operation of the work itfelf! For ourfelves, we are per- 
luaded, that when the true benefactors of the world come to be 
uaiverially recognized, the long annals of mankind will prefent 
no naine more illuftrious than that of the author of Zoonomia; and 
We are perfuaded, that the prediction, with which one of his friends 
has graced the lait page, is not the fuggeftion of a LYING SPIRIT. 
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p.765. “ The work is done !—nor Folly’s aétive rage, 
Nor Envy’s felf, fhall blot the golden page ; 
Time fhall admire, his mellowing touch employ, 
And mend the immortal tablet, not deffroy.” 
BE. W. 
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Art. V. Memoires Hifforizues & Politiques fur la Republique de Venice 
&o¢,——Hiflorical and Political Memoirs relative to the Republig of Venice 
2 Vols. go. Vol. I. 200 pages. Vol. Il. 396 pages. Place 
where printed omitted. 1795. Imported by De Boffe. 1796. 


Tue government of Venice is one of the moft ancient, at prefent, 
exifting in Europe, and indeed hiitory fcareely affords us a parallel of 
any former one that endured fo many centuries. It ought to be ob- 
ferved, however, that it has effentially varied in point of form. From 
it’s foundation in 452, to the end of the thirteenth century, it was de- 
mocratic or mixed, and as the people governed themfelves, by means of 
their delegates, it juftly laid claim to the title of a republic. At that 
period it became an ariftocracy, in coafequence of which patricians 
alone were admiflible into any council, college, or tribunal. It 1 
now, and has, indeed, long fince degenerated into a mere oligarchy ; 
for the fupreme power is vefted in a {mall number of nobles, who go- 
vern with a degree of capricious oppreflion, if we may believe the 
author, who is faidto be a noble venetian himfelf, that is only to be 
equalicd by the whimfical fevetity of oriental dtfpotifin. 

The frit volume feems to have been intended as a mere preface to 
the fecond ; we fhall therefore only remark, that in it the fovereignty 
is ftated to refide in the grand council, where all the nobles at the age 
of twenty-five have a vote, as well as thirty other noble venetians, who 
are drawn yearly, by lot, from among thofe of twenty-one years old. 
‘The number of patricians is faid to amount to 7200. When any ba- 
finefs relative to the court of Rome is brought forward, all the papa- 
dni, or thofe connected in any manner with that fee, are obliged to re- 
tire. The Leilo, fent every four years to Conitantinople, enjoys fuch 
alucrative, as well as honourable appointment, that he may fave 200,006 
cucats, after living with grear magnificence. The marine of Venicé 
is here ftated to confift of only fitteen gallies, and ten large veffels, of 
the firit and fecond rate. 

_The prefs is fubjected to a double cenfure, as every printer muft ob- 
tain permiffion, not only from thofe who infpe& all publications relative 
to religion, but from thofe alfo who take care that neithér morals nor 
the fovercign authority are implicated. The revenues are calculated at 
1,200,000 louis, per ann, A tax called saufe is levied on thofe en- 
gaged in the mechanic; and another termed ‘taglion’, on the profeffors 
f oe i eral arts. One-third of the revenues of the ftate is nearly ab- 
orbea by the fecret expenfes of the council of ten, the inquifitors of 
late, &c,! 
che gale ae et apaatisy be large or {mall, is punifhed with 
in cle ea mnilitg, . = Ips of the militia, and itanding forces, are 
Ths popalatic: by wey} which can be filled by noble venetians. 
»H€ population of the ftate is faid to exceed 2,800,000 fouls. The 


inhabi- 
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jahabitants of the capital are reckoned at 160,000. The number of 
merchantimen is calculated at 400. tle 

In the preface to Vol. II, the author infifts on the * primitive ex. 
cellence’ of the conftitution of his native country, and afferts, that 
all the faults of it are fo many novelties, in exprefg gppofition 
to fundamental principles. He notices the humble beginnings of Ve- 
nice, it’s rapid progres, it’s fudden and too ealy paflage from a popular 
government to the moft confirmed ariftocracy ; the angient pre ondes 
rance, and the prefent nullity of the doges; the occafional inftitution 
of certain temporary magiftrates, rendered at length perpetual, and in- 
velted with an excefs of authority; the ftriking inequality of fortunes in 
the patrician families, and their mutual hatred to each other. 

The ftate enjoyed a nearly exclufive commerce of the fpices of the 

eaft during feveral ages, and to great riches the merchants added great 
fimplicity of manners. It was the good faith of the people themiclves, 
that rendered them unfufpicious of the conduct of their rulers, and 
made them accede, from time to time, contrary to the opinion of fome 
profound reafoners, to certain public regulations which Ied to the re- 
markable revolution, known by the appellation of ze /Lutting up of the 
grand council (ferrata del M.C.), which was effected under the direc 
tion of the principal magiltrates, affifted by the influence of the 
doge. | ; 
The obtaining of (Ja cerra ferma) venetian Lombardy, which feem- 
ed to complete the acquifitions of Venice, is here confidered as one of 
the events fatal to the republic. A fecond, and ftill more deadly one, 
was the difcovery of the route to India, by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope; and a third, the conquefts of the turks, which ftopped another 
fource of riches, by fhutting up the paffage to the Dardanelles, and 
confequently the accefs to the Black and Cafpian feas. 

The determined firmnefs with which Venice oppofed the ufurpations 
of the fee of Rome, and the combination, or rather confpiracy of Maxi- 
milian I, archduke of Auftria; Lewis XII, king of France; and pope 
Julius II, proved uncommonly difaftrous, and indeed nearly achieved 
the entire deftraétion of the ftate. Two centuries of war with the 
Ottoman Porte, and the furrender of fome of it’s fineft poffeffions in the 
Levant, foon after brought it, once more, to the very brink of ruin. 
But this was not all, for we find that ¢ the extinction of the glory of the 
republic abated the ancient zeal and devotion of the citizens towards 
their native Country, and fubftituted private ambition, and a paffion 
for luxury, in the room of thofe noble virtues.’ 

Chap, 1—Of the grand council and fenate. Of this numerous body, 
one-twentieth enjoys great opulence, one-fourth is fuppofed to be eafy 
it point of circumftances, and the remainder is expofed to indigence. 
The addrefs, with which the rich govern, is aided by means of a good 
education, and the exercife of the principal offices, of which they pof- 
fefSa monopoly. Tie cuftom of holding the ailemblies of the grand 
council on fundays and holidays is reprefented as highly laudable, 
_ the author blames that ridiculous faperftition which prevents the 
a‘iemblies of other {tates from following fo excellent an example, * for,” 
adds he, § can the men intrufted with the direction of government 
accomplifh the will of heaven more beneficially, than by applying theme 
ftlves to the difcuifion of ftate affairs ?” 

The 
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The members of the grand council ftill poffefs the means of fhowin 
their refentment to the arbitrary and legal proceedings of the council 
of ten and the inguifitors, The firit is, the inasrect refufal to renew 


their authority ; the fecond is on the ele¢tion by {crutiny, when care 
is taken to nominate an obnoxious magiitrate to an inferiour office. It 
is but juft to add, however, that thefe means are not fufficiently effec. 
tual, and the fubfticution of fatirical billets, in the place of bulls, 
proves the impotency of oppolition. — The ruling faction can always 
annul any eleétion, under pretext of irregularity: the children who 
carry about the ballotting boxes will furnifh feveral additional balls at 
any time, for a {mall piece of filver, and they may be had of the 
baccheta, or thofe who fuperintend them, for gold! 

In the fenate, the fecretary is ordered to read all papers of impor. 
tance, in fuch a manner as not to be underftood, and whenever there is 
any difficulty in paffing an obvioufly unjuft decree, it is always coupled 
with a popular, or at leaft a palatable one. Thofe in power have alfo 
recourie to the fame expedient as the miniftry in Great Britain, when 
they want to duy off any of the oppofition ; and it is remarked, that the 
apoftates are always the bittereft enemies of liberty ! 

Chap. H1.—Of the forene feignory, and the college. It appears from 
this chapter, that the cae nuovi, or new nobility, have at length obtained 
a victory over the cafe vecchie, or old; and that in 178g, they actually 
carried the eleGtion of the prefeat doge, who appertains to their 
body. 

Chap. L1.—Of the guaranties, or forties. Thefe aflemblies prefide 
over fuch affairs, civil or criminal, as the council of ten does not think 
it worth it’s while to intermeddle with. 

Chap. LV.—O/. Le council of ten, and ihe flate ii quifitors. Thefe form 
a dreadful tribunal, fecret in 1t’s operations, bloody in it’s fentences, 
and prompt and terrible tn it’s refolves. Jt was appointed at a moment 
of danger, and has Jong furvived the occafion for which it was created. 
it has ufurped not only the greater part of the fun¢tions of the criminal 
tribunal, but alfo of the fenate, and has frequently takea upon it to de- 
cide on peace and war. ‘The theatres, the forefts, the mines, blafphe- 
nies, ecclefiattical and ftate crimes, all come under it’s jurifdi¢tion, and 
no perfon, however iluftrious, is exempt from it’s vengeance. 

If it beatked, what is the diftinétive character of defpotifm ? it will 
be doubilefs anfwered, it is the power of capricioufly overturning all 
laws, invading all property, and difpofing of the exiitence of all indi- 
viduals with impunity.x—Such then is the character of the council of 
ten.’ 

This council actually deprived the doge Fofcari of the ducal cap, 
in i458, and as his brother, who had a right to aflift at it’s deliberations, 
might have endeavoured to fave him, it alwaysconfined him during it’s 
mectings, in a neighbouring apartment, and prohibited him under pain 
of death, from revealing his exclufion to any one! While this tribu- 
nal oppreffes the patricians, it courts the populace, which it cunningly 
divides into two parties, called the niccolati, and caffellani; the former 
is permitted to elect a leader or doge annually. The council of ten 
as even faid to be popular, in the ftrict fenfe of the word, for it atually 
makes the citizens believe, thar it’s exertions and influence alone fhield 
them from the tyranny of the nobles! 
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Chap. V —Of the dege and the corredors, ‘The authority ale doge 
was once unlimited, but the office has now become an expenfive and 
indeed an ufelefs pageant, and might be fafely fupprefied, as actually 
happened once in 737- In the “irtt period of the venetian hiltory, 
ending with 1033, out of twenty- -three doges, eleven were driven 
from the ducal throne, three of w hom were deprived of their fight, 
three maflacred, and five bantfhed, or ol ae to flee; five or fix more 
abdicated, and one was killed by the enemy. From 1033 to 1299, 
during which pe riod their power was greatly reftricted, two oaly, and 
ae of f them bearing the name of Michiel, p: rifhed. 
he third period, from 1299 to the prefent time, has been equally 
fal to the aut! hority, and friendly to the perfons of the doges, as out 
of feventy-eigh t, but two have been deprived of their offices; one, the 
doge Fofcari, depofed irregularly in 1456 , and the other, Marin Falier, 
é depo Med methodically in 1355, then judged regularly, and afterwards 


° “4 
pablic cly decapitat red, being convicted of becoming the head of a con- 


{piracy againit his country.’ 

We are told, that anew doge is often nominated before the demife of 
an old one, and that a majority, Or, at leait, a large portion of the 
grand council is notorioufly gained over, by means of fums of money 
Jodged with the brotherhood of St. Anthony, a practice at which the 
government winks. 

Chap. VI.—Of the 

Chap. VII, and VI 
ccllary, &c. 

Chap. IX.—Of the clergy. ‘The conduct of the venetians, in re 
{pect to the ufurpations ot the popes, has always been firm and con- 
fitlent. ‘They refufe d to pe rut the ef tal ifhment of the ingiseion, 
and even when they allowed the nomination to bifhoprics, they grant- 


nrator sof St, Merk. 


—Of the fubordina ite m agifirates, and the chane 


shir 
4b 


p 
II. 


ed or denied the inveftiture of the temporal lities, according to theirown 
difcretion. The doge atfiits publi tcly, either te the church of Sr, 
Mark, or elfewhere, no Jefs than thirty-cight times a year. ‘The me- 


mory of Fra Paolo Sarpi is fill held in great yeneration, and his 
works are elleemed, and read, and quoted by every body. 

Chap. X.—OF th: finances, military forces, population, &e. ~The 
P iblic debts are large, and daily increafing. All the great objects of 
taxation are farmed out, and the families who poffefs authority re- 
ceive prefents to a confiderable am ou er for ee ruing monopolilts. 
The duties on tobacco however h: » Jat iwgmented, and now 
émount to 599799 ducats neieatie. “The it xd which tormerly bor- 
ee money at 37, at prefent pays 5 per cent. A war would prove 

linous in the extreme, and it is the opinion of the noble author, that 

en if this fhould not occur, fuch is the malverfation, that fome great 
a and dif faftrous event is at hand. He feems warmly attached to his 
country, and like many perfons among us, wifhes to avert a revolution 


by a reform. 


Arr. vi. Ovfervation son Mr. Belfiem s Memoirs of the Reig 
of George i11, By % : tlajor John Scott. S8vo. 126 pa. pr. ae 
Owen.” 1796. 


Mayor Scott, in this pamphlet, undertakes ¢ to refute many of 


the ¢ itatements contained i in Mr. Bel: am’ 5 Me moirs ; ty," not 
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the period of our —— of the Duannee, m the year 1765, 
to the clofe of his hiftory, a period of twenty-eight years, nota 
fingle event which has happened is fatrly ftated, and in many ins 
ftances his accounts are abfolutely fabulous.’ 

Lord Clive’s adminiftration, notwithftanding the infamy gents 
rally fuppofed to be attached to it, is here exculpated ; and that of 
Mr. Haitings’ is alfo defended from cenfure, in refpect to the fol. 
lowing points, viz. the mansgement of the public revenues of Ben. 
gal—the Rohilla war —the fale of Corah and Allahabad—the ftope 
page of the mogul’s tribute—the receipt of prefents—his condu@ 
to Nundcomar and Mahomed Reza Cawn—the mahratta war~ 
the expulfion of Cheyt Sing—the begums, Oude, &c. 

There are fome facts refpe@ting which major S., in a 
ef a long refidence in India, appears to be able to correct Mr. B., 
but they are, tor the molt part, of trivial importance ; for of what 
mighty confequence is it, whether the author of the Memoirs be 
sight or wrong in the application of the term polygars to a certain 
clafs of landholders in Bengal, provided he be accurate as to the 
leading fact, refpetting the oppreffion exercifed over them by Mr. 
Hatlings? Bidjygur, it feems, is ‘ one of the ftrongett fortrefles 
in India,’ and Mr. B. has inadvertently called it ‘ a caftle;’ this 
alfo is almoft too minute for remark, and utterly unworthy of 
criticifm. By the major’s own conteilon, ‘the ranee and her 
attendants were flo;p d and plundered,’ and we are even now 
icft to guefs at ¢ the nature of the reparation.’ 

Mr. B., however, feems to have been mifinformed about the 
events after the ftorming of Anampore, and will doubtlefs correct 
that errour. His antagoni{t, on the other hand, makes but a lame 
defence of his patron relative to the prefents, and the Rodilla war. 
The rohillas are reprefented as afpiring conquerors, but what are 
we ourfelves ? And, even if the ta¢t were otherwife, would this 
juitify rapine, cruelty, and extermination ? | 

Having faid thus much refpecting the major’s obfervations, it 
will be but fair to quote his teflimony in favour otf the late gos 
vernor-general : 

* When Mr. Haftings fucceeded tothe government of Bengal in 
1772, the total refources of that government fecarcely exceeded 
three millions fierling a year. When he quitted it in 1785, they 
amounted to nearly five millions five hundred thoufand pounds 
a year. The empire and the influence of Great Britain were 


extended trom the banks of the Carumnaffa to the fource of the 


Ganges. Not only was this great acquifition of territory and 
revenue acquired, but when Great Britain was involved in a wary 
wiach necetiurily extended to India, the efforts of our enemies to 


“eprive us of that empire were fuccefsfully counteracted, and the 
retloration of the osanets we had made from France in India 
dung the war, enabled the Britifh minifter to procure from Franee 


the ceilion of two valuable iflands which fhe had conquered in the 
Weit Indies. The debt of Bengal, at the clofe of the war, did not 
exceed half her revenues for a tingle year. 

* While the trial of Mr. Hatiings was pending, teAimenials 
tom ail the principal natives in Bengal, Babar, Ouiffa, Benares, 
Farruckabad, 
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Farruckabad, and Oude, were tranfmitted by lord Cornwallis to 
phe Eaft-India Company, exprefsly declaring their high opinion 
of that gentleman, and as exprefsly difavowing the oo 
made againit him in their name, which they defcribe as refulting 
rom ignorance, prejudice, amd folly. Lord Cornwallis himfet 
gonfirmed the truth of thefe teftimonials m Weftminfter-hall, by 
fating, that the natives of India had a very high opinion of Mr. 
aftings.’ 
a aiden complains bitterly of the intemperate language 
made ufe of by Mr. B., but he himfelf does not come into court 


with clean hands. 


Art. vir. Voyage Philofophique et Pittore{que en Angleterre, Sc.—A 
Philofophical, and Pidurefque ‘fourney thraugh England in the Year 
1790, to which is added, an Effay on the Progrefs of the drts in Great 
Britain. By George Ferfter, who accompanied Cook. ‘Tranflated 
from the German, with critical and political Notes, &c. By 
Charles Pougens. Svo. 407 pa. Price 7s. 6d. Printed at Paris, 
fourth year of the Republic (1796), and imported by J. De 
Boffe. 

We have already followed this interefting traveller along the banks 
ef the Rhine, through Liege, Brabant, and Holland, [fee Analyt. 
Rev. vol, xx1v, pa. §89,] and at length find him landed in England. 

Fe begins by giving an account of the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in 1790; the pictures chiefly noticed by him are the pro- 
duttions of Reynolds, Rigaud, and Hodges. 

The commemoration of Handel next engages his attention; after 
which he gives an account of the ftate of our education, literature, 
and theatrical amufements, 

The englifh, according to him, are naturally * good, fenfible, rude, 
grofs, and fenfual, and it refults from this, that in their dramatic works, 
there is as much grandeur and ingenuoufnefs, as indecency.’ The 
men, we are told, pay but little refpe¢t to the fair fex, either at the 
theatre or elfewhere; and the women, who are obliged to liften to many 
expreflions which they cannot repeat with any regard to decency, be= 
come dull, cold, formal, and, in fhort, prudes. Our education is not 
calculated to form either the heart or the tafte; and we poffefs but a 
* mediocrity of genius.’ 

C. Pougens, in his notes, does more juftice to the nation; for he 

ebferves with much candour, * although a republican, and unufed te 
flatter either kings or people,’ that the country which has produced 
Shakfpeare, Newton, and fo many other great men, ought never to 
be accufed of mediocrity tn point of talents. 
_ * The englith,’ adds our author, * live too littl during their youth 
in the fociety of the fair fex, and preferclubs where they are not ad- 
mitted, becaufe there they do not expesience any reftraint. On the 
ether hand, as foon as the Aeart fpeaks, or rather the fenfes; the mo- 
ment that Jove feizes on their faculties, they immediately get rid of 
this repulfive harfhnefs, and are more frank and more replete with fens 
fibility than other men.’ 

Our dinners are reprefented as dull and difagreeable, and the intro- 
duction of water-glaffes before the cloth is removed, and of a certain 
Safi! on the departure ef the ladies, are animadverted on as a 
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The englifh, ‘ w ho vaunt their hofpitality to the fkies,’ in return for 
the civilities received abroad, generally invite foreigners to a tavern, 

where they dine at half a guineaor a guinea a head. ‘The atten. 
tion of the waiters and other fervants at inns is much praifed, and 
their neatnefs, cleanlinefs and accommodation, are acknowledged to 
be of a fuperiour kind, 

«© Old England,” to make ufe of an expreffion always in the 
mouths of it’s haughty inhabitan its, is faid to have been greatly altered, 
within the laft twelve vears, an intery al, which the author had fpent 
on the continent. Ma: oy new words have been introduced into the 
language; the people appear to have become more polite, more tolerant 


? i 


in refpect to forcigners, and they no longer exhibit that ‘ brutal re- 


puenance,’ which they formerly d lifplayed, towards the clothes, man 


ne and cuitoms ot other nations. “This moderation 1s attributed 
to their pafl tor news-papers, and if the author have traced the alte. 
ration t proper fource, it muft be allowed that news-papers are 
ferviccal in m ral as weil as a politi ical point of view. 

Phe people are | 1 bs = F. to be too thinly clothed, a tir 
cumftance which « fes them ll the confequences refulting from 
i jan; att ay me and to this he feems to attribute 
the gout, ad! tov y are fo frequently fat bject : ; 

l ha sarked alfo,’ ac ids } he * that the englith wear 
very | , hey 3 have been in the Eaft Indies, whence this 
cui! yas probabiy introduced nto Europe, have theirs extremely 
long and ted: 1 é le fafhion and aa very well pais 
for n of idlencfs, for it is not poflible with fuch claws to 
do anv thing that requires the leaft exertion.’ 

While mentioning fome of ovr public places, the author evidently 
miftakes Vauxhall gardens for Ranelagh. The fituation of Windfor 
is defcribed highly romantic, and the view from the terrace is 


allowed to be one of the moft interefting our author ever beheld, 
Richmond hill, and the enchanting windings of the Thames, alfo 
come in tor their ihare of pranfe. 

After fome ftay in the capital, Mr. F. vifited Bath, Briftol, 
Birmingham, Derby, Buxton, Chatsworth, Blenheim, Oxford, &c. 

The Eilay on the hittory of the arts in England follows the travels. 
The britith fchool is a mixture, accor ling to our author, of the na- 
tional genius, and the modifications of forei: gnartits. ‘The drawings 
of the human figure are not fo corret in the no rth of Europe, as 
they ought to be, and this is fuppofed to arife from it’s being lefs perfect 
there. ‘The englith, fed en fi icth meat, and porter, are iaid to be in 
general fat, and clumfy, and are not tho ought to prefent any of thofe 
fine contonrs Whichare to be met with in warmer climates. 

Sculpture is not much cultivated, but fome of the works of Bacon 
and Banks are here praifed, Painting i is more p atrenifed. Reynolds 
as contiucred as a great artilt, and the works of Fufeli, Barry, Hamil- 
ton, Weil, Opie, Copley, Wheatley, and Angelica, are criticifed at 
coniicerable length. ; 
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a rT, re, 
Be ‘Ore AC nolds, By OP lan sg Gls ; not poffefs a fing gle arti t worthy of 


} name: he h sitaeaciall - 

the ‘ atx > c igs act Wa A ing 7 thy merite ~ the ape llation of the pa- 

— rch and the —— ot the britii h ichool, which within the laft 

“s rty years has made an immenfe progrefs. Asa p ainter of portraits, 
© Cal 
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wot De compared to Titian, or to Vandyke; but he deferves to 
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be placed immediately after them; the only difference indeed is that 
they both furpafied him in colouring. Like them he has difplayed.a 
fortunate temerity, which prevented him from fervilely copying the 
modern drefles, his drapery 1s always noble, and elegant; his atticudes, 
his phy fiognomies, difplay the rare gift of developing character, and 
indicating to the {pectator the very thoughts of thofe, whofe teatures 
were pencilled on his canvas, even when their names fhall have been 
forgotten, the fpirit by which they were animated will be remem- 
bered.’ 

London is faid to poffefs the beft portrait painters and engravers in 
Kurope. Bartolozzi is placed at the head of the latter. Of the 
natives, Strange, Woollet, Sharpe, Hall, Sherwin, Byrne, Pouncy, 
Bafire, Caldwell, Simon, Ogbourne, Legatt, Fitler, &c. are confidered 
as the principal: In mezzotiato, Smith, the two Greens, Dixon, 
Dickinfon, Facius, Pelter, Jones, Watfon, Pollard, Karlom, Burke, 
Collyer, Dupont, and Hayward, are thought to excel. Paul Sandby, 
Barry, Jukes, Mrs. Preftell, &c. have executed a number of charming 
detigns in agua cinta. 

England 1s faid to poffefs but little tafte for mufick, and yet it 
abeunds with excellent connoiffleurs. Dr. Burney takes the lead 
among the latter, and Arne, Linley, Shields, Dibdin, Arnold, and 
Jackfon among the profeijors of the former: their names, however, 
we are told, are never heard‘ out of the three kingdoms.’ 

The brilliant period of englith archite¢ture ts pat, bue Wyatt, 
Adams, Chambers, Dance, ‘Taylor, Carr, Sandby, Dawkins, Hurit, 
and Payne, are mentioned with refpect. 


Art.vinn. Les Brigands Démafqués.—The Robbers unmafked, or Mee 
moirs of the prefent Revolution. By Auguitus Danican, Ex-general of 
Brigade, appointed Commandant of the Se¢tions of Parts, on the 
13th Vendemiaire, and condemned to death by the Miliiary Com- 
miffion of the Théatre Francais. 8vo. 235 p. Price 35. 6d. 
De Boffe. 1 796. 

Tue title of this work, which is dedicated ¢ to all the enemies of 
murder and anarchy’ and ¢ to the wives and orphans of the frenchmea 
aflaflinated by the national convention,’ fufiiciently befpeaks the politt- 
cal principles of the author. He confeffes, that, although warmly at- 
tached to royalty, he ferved in the armies of the republic, and apolo- 
gizes for his conduct, on account of his own fituation and that of his 
brother, who was imprifoned, and who would have been ex pofed to 
inevitable death by his defertion. 

During the infurrection of the pamary aflemblies, the ex general 
was nominated by the central committce to command the forces def- 
tined againft the convention, and he affirms, that on this occafion, 
neither the return of the monarch, nor the annihilation of the common- 
Wealth were in contemplation; but the difarming of the terrorifis, and 
the liberty of choofing deputies who enjoyed the public confidence. 

_The precautions taken by general D., and his attempts to egotiate 
with the afflembly, when he found his party inicriour in point ct num- 
bers, may have been entitled to praife; but the military evolucions of 
Barras, and the energy of the jacobins, decided the bufinefs of che 13th 
wendemiaae, (o€tober sth) and enabled the Icgiilature to triumph. 
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The leader of the infurgents was lucky enough to eftape, and f. 
main concealed in the houfe of a friend until the morning. Ney 
day he left Paris to feek an afylum in the country, but was forced » 
return, as he found all the roads ‘ fwarming with the emiilaries of 
convention.’ 


In thort, after lurking for two whole months in the vault of 4) 


church, and experiencing a variety of perilous efcapes, he at lenpt} 
found means to repair to England. 

By way of return for the profcription he experienced from the con. 
vention, Mr. D. feems to have employed his Icifure hours in writing 
epigrams, &c. againtt his enemies. It is thus he addrefles himfelf » 
the author of Faublas: 

¢ Salut gentil Louvet, aux mains tonjonrs en croix, 
Venez doucet féminarifte, 

Trés vénérable évangelitte 

De tous les bord .... d’autrefois. 

C’eft done toujours a la fourdine, 

Que votre efpingole affafline 

Depeche les honneétes gens ? 

Soyez fur, qu’en faveur de vos beaux fentimens, 
De votre air preceftine, 

Vous ne ferez guillotine, 

Gentil Louvet, qu’au crepnfcule,’ 

Another of his foes next comes in for his fhare of cenfure : 
« Chenier, ce mufulman, gu’adopta Paliffot, 
Comme I’abbé Syeyes parle de tolerance, 

Et dans fon ceil de pore refide la vengeance, &c.’ 


In his portraits of the five members of the direétory, Rewbell is 
accufed of having enriched himfelf at Mentz, by means of the filver 
plate of the elector: but this is not afferted with any great degree of 
confidence. He is however faid * to be, hafty, headitrong, and de- 
{potic.’ 

* Cet avocat, orgueilleax comme un coq, 
Rude orateur, & plus rude defpote 
Vous execute, & de taille & d’eftoc, &c. 


Revelliere-Lepaux is reprefented as ¢ lefs criminal’ than any of his 
colleagues ; nay, he is allowed to have prevented the renovation of the 
reign of terrour, and to be actually weary of his ‘ new honours.’ His 
mind, however, is ‘feeble,’ his * phyfiognomy cold, and his com 
plexion cadaverous.’ 

Carnot is ‘ l'enfant gaté du poltron Robefpierre.’ 

aeons de la Manche is confidered as little better than a drie 
veller. 

The ‘ citoyen ex-vicomte de Barras’ is reprefented as having been 
a poor beggarly lieutenant and gambler, previous to the revolution. 
He was one of Marat’s particular friends, and buafted of having vifited 
the cavern of the martyr, where he made a repaft on two hard € 
feafoned with Galt, and diluted with water. After having fuceeflivaly 
become a juryman to the high national court, a deputy to the conven 


tion, and a victorious general, he is finally one of the ‘kings of 
Brancc.’ 
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On vifiting Toulon, he declared ‘that the galley flaves were the 


only patriots he found there.’ a . 

Barras is tall and robuft; he has fomething ferocious and infolent in 
his looks, and the whole of his life, we are told, feems to be engraved 
on the pupils of his eyes. During his miffion in the fouth, he ordered 
the inhabitants of Toulon to be fhot and guillotined by dozens; 200 
republicaiis who wenc forth to congratulate his triumphgnt_ army were 
put to death by the advanced guard, ‘and the ioldiers, after cutting 
of their ears, ornamented their hats with them!” 

‘ Vive I’Kgalité! et refpeét a monfieur Barras!’ 
After this attack on the dire¢tory, it is but fair to hear what may 


be faid in their favour. 


Arr. tx. Les Cing Hommes. The five Men. By Jofeph Defpaze. 
Svo. 132 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Paris, printed, 5th Year of 
the Republic (1796) ; London, reprinted, and fold by De Bofte. 
1797. 
osepH Despaze is both an author and a foldier. He has 

ferved, daring the war, in the armies of France, and refides at Paris, 

where he occupies his leifure moments with literature. 

In the introduétion he praifes his countrymen for the fhrewdnefs 
and difecernment recently difplayed by them in refpeét to their 
rulers. A people fo repeatedly deceived, {0 often the dupes and 
the victims of their own good faith; a people, who among their 
deliverers have found traitors, tyrants, and executioners, ought to 
truft but little to appearances. He however deprecates too much 
fufpicion, which generally borders on ingratitude, and is calculated 
not only to fhake, but even to overturn the very foundations of 
a commonwealth. 

Obliged to unite themfelves to the demagogues, the firft fleps 
taken by the direétory, we are told, were but little calculated 
to infpire confidence. After having profited by the aid of the 
jacobins, to humble the royalifts, they difcarded their new allies, 
telling them they were calculated to deftroy, but not to re-edify, 
and that they fhould neither be governors nor viétims. By a 
decree, at once fagacious and hardy, they fhut up their ‘ cavern ;” 
the fociety of the Pantheon alone, was compofed of 400 individuals. 
The feétaries of Marat, and the accomplices of Orleans, have alfo 
been humbled ; as for the royalifls, their influence is reduced to 
ee hiffes at the theatres, and fome paltry epigtams in other 
places. 

The triumph of the dire€tory over foreign armies has been no lefs 
confpicuous than over domeftic enemies. ‘The * phalanxes of the com- 
bined kings have fled like fo many deer before a pack of hounds? 
he Po, the Rhine, the Lahn were but feeble barriers ; Charles 
has experienced the fate of Beaulieu; the inhabitants of Mentz 
trembled at the fame time with thofe of Rome; Frankfort hath 
Opened her gates as well as Milan, and fome day perhaps the 
haughty city of Vienna muft capitulate like Turin. 

‘ Glory, immortal glory to the immediate viétors, to our 
sourageous armies, to our accomplithed generals! the former combat 
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like fo many gods; the latter direét the thunder at their will; by 
the Luxembourg), is the arfenal whence it iffues.’ 

We fhall now follow the author, in his biographical tketches of 
the members of the directory: —Lewis Honore Letourneur was bon 
at Granville, in the department of /a Manche, on the 15th of mar) 
1751. His father, who was employed in the marine department, 
became chief clerk of one of the offices belonging to it, and 
Choifeul, by way of reward for his honetty and induftry, offered him 
letters of nobility, « which his precocious philofophy would not a. 
cept, perfuaded that in the moral, as in the phyfical world, i 
would add nothing to his grandeur, to have his name inicribed o 
a fhect of parchment.’ 

His fon, the fole obje& of his ambition and his hopes, received ap 
excellent education. He chiefly attached himfelf, however, to ma 
thematics, and realifed his wifhes to enter into the corps of ‘eugineen 
on january 1, 1768, ‘an epoch, at which candidates might fill 
afpire to that carcer, without having recourfe to the magical affit. J 
ance of heraldry.’ 

Although incapable of haftening his advancement by intrigue, he 
yet rofe in his profeflion, and the revolution found him a captain. 
At that period thoufands of individuals, as little acquainted ‘ with 
the fcience of Cxfar, as the dogmas of Mohamed, were fuddenly 
transformed into field officers. One jumped from the fhop-board to 
the head of a regiment: another exchanged the furplice, and 
the fquare cap, for the double epaulette, and the triple plume: 
as for Letourneur, he ftill modeftly preferved his rank, and did 
not attain the fituation of chef de bataillon, by any other mode than 
that of feniority.’ 

Happening to be at Sv. Germaine-en-Laye, when * the walls of 
the Baftille were proftrated before the fury of a people too flowly 
avenged,’ he entered into the national guards, and commanded 
company. At Cherbourg, his ufual place of refidence, he firt be- 
came a member, and afterwards prefident of a popular fociety. 
Here, as elfewhere, it was his conftant care ‘ to moderate exagger 
tion, and flimulate indifference.’ In fhort, his fellow citizens were 
fo well convinced of the integrity and uprightnefs of his condat, 
that they nominated him an elector, and foon after deputed him to 
the national aflembly. 

A ftranger to all the cabals of the time, he fometimes fat by the 
fide of Ramon, and fometimes by that of Condorcet ; « for he had | 
no other. aim but the good of his country, and no other guide 
than his own heart.” He prefided at the marine committee, a® 
alfo fuperintended the labours of the camp near Paris, but he feldom 
fpoke ih the aflembly. 

Although denounced as a modéré, and a lake-warm patriot, he 
was re-elected, and became a member of the convention; {001 
after this, Marat attempted to get him affaffinared. During hi 
miffion to the departments bordering on the Mediterranean, ‘ wher 
the people’: hearts are furnaces, and their heads fo many Vefuviules’s 
the factions were taught to dread, the royalifts to refpeé, 4 
so rt to cherifh him. At the commencement of the wa 

ith Spain, he repaired to the caitern Pyrenees, Where he f 
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the french army in the moft deplorable diftrefs, being totally 
deftitate of tents, clothes, arms, ammunition, artillery, &c. He 
however found means to ftop the progrefs of the enemy, and 
infpire his countrymen with confidence, by the judicious choice 
of an entrenched camp, which covered the fouthern provinces. 

After the revolt of the 314t of may, Letourneur lived during fifteen 
months in ob{curity, and was lucky sponges to efcape the fury 
of the triumvirs. He at length reappeared with liberty, was re- 
ceived by the convention with particular marks of efteem, became 
a member of the military committee, was ele&ed prefident, foon 
after fent to the Mediterranean fleet, then appointed to an im- 
portant and delicate miflion to India, which was fruftrated by 
untoward circwumitances, and afterwards chofen to fuperintend the 
army of the interiour, and dire&t the armed force at Paris. 

All the tations in him find a fteady adverfary. He equally de- 

tefts the iatellites of kings, and the horde of revolutionary cannibals. 
in fhort, he is one of the few frenchmen worthy of the utle of ¢ re- 
publicans.? He detefts ambitious and intriguing men, and perhaps 
carries his diftruft on thefe occafions too far. Impatient in his 
temper, he fometimes appears to be too hafty and precipitate. 
He however hears every one with attention, and will prefer 
the opinion of another to his own, where it is better founded. 
No perfon has fewer detraétors ; for although employed twice on 
miffion in thofe departments which have proved the grave of fo 
many other reputations,.caluminy has been filent in re{peét to his 
own. 
Rewbell, one of his colleagues, was born at Colma¥, in 1746. 
Bred to the Jaw, he became a diftinguifhed advocate of the fovereign 
council of Alface, and often defended both individuals and com- 
manities, againit the defpotifm of the feigneurs or feudal lords. 

He -repaired to Paris in 1774, inftigated folely by the motive 
of pleading in caffatien againft the duke of Wirtemburg,who, under 
colour of an ediét, claimed the cruel privilege of opprefling his 
fiates by means of (corwées) ftatute labour. Rewbelland philofophy, 
on this oecafion, proved triumphant. 

‘ Ele&ed a deputy for Alface, he diftinguifhed himfelf in the 
memorable conftituent aflembly, where knowledge, eloquence, and 
genius fhone with fuch luftre; where fuccefs was fo difficult, 
and confequently fo glorious ; where the people had the Thourets, 
Baillis; Chapeliers, and Mirabeaus, for theiradvocates, and the throne 
for it’s fupporters, the Malouets, the Mouniers, the Cazalefes, and 


' the Mawries: there he rendered himfelf confpicuous by his in« 


violable attachment to the good caufe, by an accurate elocution, 
a forcible logie, and uncommon mental attainments. When this 
aillembly, in which he once occupied the prefident’s chair, was 
diffolved, he was nominated procureur-général-fyndic, by the depart- 
ment of the apper Rhine. 

On*the memorable epoch of the 10th of may, he fecured the 
fidelity of the army, and taught the officers ‘ to remain in the © 
held of honour, and combat the foreign fatellites.’ ; 

While amember of the convention, he was eleéted into the diplo- 


matic committee; in Mentz, for feven whole months, he braved 
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increafing dangers and fatigues, and at the period when Meitis 
of Thionville ated the part of the french Achilles, Rewbell a. 
ared in the character of their Neftor. 

To him France is indebted for the tzeaties with Holland anj f 
Pruffia, and he conduéted himfelf with great propriety during his | 
miffion in /a Vendée. In fhort, he is here confidered as a 
ftatefman, but he is at the fame time allowed to difplay fomething 
of the german bluntne/s in his manners, and is faid om the wholet, 
refemble the Bourru-dienfaifant of the theatre. 

Revellicre Lepaux was born at Montaigu, in the department of 
la Vendée, auguit 25, 1753, and educated at Angers, whencede § 
removed to Paris to pra¢tile before the parlzament as an advocate, § 
Finding many obftacles to his advancement from the want of here. § 
ditary diftin¢étions, and the haughtinefs of the procureurs or at. 
tornies of that time in vogue, he retired to Angers, and refigaed 
himfelf to the ftudy of botany; in fhort, he became by tusns th 
founder and the profefior of the botanic garden of that city. 

On being elected by the fuffrage of his department to the ftater | 

eneral, he became zealous for the union of the clergy, nobility, 
and the third eftate, and could never be prevailed upon to adopt the 
diftinGtive drefs, or cofume, of his order. 

After the 1oth of may ¢ his mouth pronounced the word repub- § 
fic, with fo much the lefs repugnance, as it had been long engraved 
both on his head and heart.’ He however abhorred the bloody 
and ferocious demagogues, who ufurped and concentrated all power 
in their own hands, and when Henriot and Robefpierre ruled, he 
deemed it his duty to abdicate his funétions. 

When the reign of terrour had ceafed, he however refumed his 
feat, and ‘became one of the moft fkilful architeéts of the con 
ftitutional fabric.’ Out of 218 votes in the council of ancients, 
he obtained 216 for the directorfhip, and he was one of the firf 
elected by the council of five hundred. In private life his condué 
is confidered as a model not only for good cititzens, but alfo for § 
good fathers, good hufbands, and good friends. | 

Barras was born at Foxemphoux, in the department of Va, 
on the joth of june 1755. Before * philofophy had levelled 
ranks,’ he might have been proud of his forefathers : but no per 
fon is more a plebeian in heart, or patrician im origin. In his 
own country it 1s commonly faid, “ fach and fuch perfons, ait FF 
as noble as the Barras, and the Barras are as old as the rocks 
Provence !’” 

He firlt ferved as a volunteer, and afterwards as an officer in tht 
dragoons of Languedoc. In 1775 he entered into the regiment of 
Pondicherry, obtained the rank of lieutenant in 1780, and thi 
of captain In 1784. In.1976, he was wrecked on the Maldivé 
rflands, ana eicaped with much difficulty; he afterwards repaired 
Pondicherry, and diftinguifhed himfelf during the fie of that 
fortrefs. In 1789 he wroté againft the diforders introditeed into 
the ‘tate by the courtiers, and on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of jolr 
maseen nad himfelf with the noble infurgents who conquered the 

ile. is _prefence alfe contributed efficacioufly to the victory 
of the roth of auguft. 
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Rarras is a man of tried courage, and his arreft.of Brunet at the 
head of his army, added to hisconduct during the gth of thermidor, 
the 12th of germinal, and the 5th of prairial, attefts his numerous 
fervices to the commonwealth. 

Carnot, born at Nolay, in the department of Céte d’Or, on 
may 13, 1753: is the fon of an advocate ftill lwing. At an early 

eriod of life he entered into the corps of engimeers, and dividing 
his time between the fciences and belles lettres, he compoied mathe- 
matical effays and love fongs by turns. His e/age on magthal de 
Vauban obtained the prize from the academy of Dijon. Both in 
the Icgiflative affembly, and in the national convention, ‘ he wasan 
ardent republican, bat.a moderate revolutionift.’ Attacked by Robe- 
fpierre, he in his turn detefted that monfter, and when at the 


‘height of his power, he one day looked ftedfaflly in his face, as 


he was planning new fcenes of blood, and exclaimed, ‘ you area 
cowardly tyrant.’ | 

Carnot, by his fage plans, has conducted the generals of the se- 
public to glory ; while by his own adions he has emulated the moft 
valorous of the republican foldiery. ‘To his fcientific combinations 
moit of the aftonithing vittories with which France has furprized, 
and in fome refpeéts overwhelmed Europe, are here attributed. He 
himfelf was prefent at the battle of Maubeuge, and commanded the 
column that carried the pofl of Wattignées at the point of the 
bayonet. 

‘If we fnally triumph,, as every thing feems to announce,’ fays 
Mr. D, ‘if the love of order ftill prevail ovér the turbulent paffions; 
if the confiitation be eftablified on an unalterable batis, and if virtu- 
ous citizens, content with their deftiny, and fitting on the grave of 
factions, thall hereafter occupy their minds with the generous duty 
of crowning their benefactors, Carnot fhall receive from their hands 
the oaken garland. If ever columns be ereéted to the glory of 
our heroes, if national gratitude ever record their names on marble, 
that of Carnot affuredly ought to be the firft infcribed in the lit of 
immortality.’ 

This is a very intereing pamphlet, replete with incidents, end 
written fomewhat in the manner of the e/oge of the old {chool. 








METAPHYSICS. 


Art. x. An Ejay on the Philofophy of Chriftianity. Part the 1, con- 
tarmning Preliminary Difquifttions on’ Power, dnd Human Preference. 
By Caleb Pitt. 12mo. 326 pages. Price 3s. fewed. ‘I. Gar- 
diner. | 799. 


_Waurve we forbear to inftitute any comparifon between the va- 
rious departments of human fcience as fources either of pleafure or 
utility, we may fafely affirm, that every difquifition, which may 
ferve to illuftrate any important but controverted queftion, however 
dificult and abftrufe, has a juft claim to a favourable reception. 
Phe do@trine of philofophical neceffity has been regarded by fome, 


who have neither patience to inveftigate metaphyfical teuth, nor in- 
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telle&t fuficient to difcern its utility, as one of thofe fubjeéts, the 
difeufion of which can be produétive neither of pleafure nor jm. 
provement. ‘This opinion we conceive to be as repugnant to truth, 
as it is irreconcileable with the fpirit of rational philofophy. Is it 
of no moment to form juft and confiftent conceptions of the original 
of our being, and of our condition as motal agents? Is it of no im. 
portance to me to afcertain, whether my happinefs depend on the of- 
cillating determinations of free will, or be infallibly confulted by the 
counfels of infinite wifdom and unchangeable goodnefs? Is it of no 
confeauence, whether the doétrines, which I believe, be concordant 
and harmonious, or involve palpable contradiétions and irreconcile- 
able theories? whether my views of that fyftem to which [belong 
te cheerful or gloomy, confolatory or depreffive? Or, becaule cer 
tain queftions are confeffedly difficult, are we therefore to difmifs 
them as incapable of folution? or are we to reft fatished with a 
chaos of difcordant principles, rather than fubmit to the labour of 
patient and impartial inveftigation? Such a procedure would not 
only obftru& our advancement in knowledge, but would alfo betray 
the want of that ardour of mind, which is effentially neceflary to 
philofophical refearch—that ardour which is redoubled by difficulty, 
is animated by obftacles, and is impatient to fermount them. The 


hypothefis of philofophical liberty has of late been much the fubjett 


of difcuffion. 

rp. 86.—* This hypothefis,? fays our author, ‘ many learned men 
are very tenacious of, and I think fo bewildered in, that by force 
of habits arifing from tracks of thought confonant with their -hypo- 
thefis, they perfuade themfelves, seid ceded to perfuade others, 
into a belief, that, what to the more unprejudiced are viewed as pre- 
judices of infancy, of childhood, or favages, are actually firft prin- 
ciples of common fenfe and knowledge. One great end of the pub- 
lication of this eflay is expofure of that hypothefis to examination, 
and to fhow, that it unlimitedly fails of aniwering thofe ends which 
its adherents fuppofe it to anfwer, yet which iofpire them with cou- 
rage and confidence in its promulgation and defence.’ 

This, however, was not the fole purpofe of the author in under- 
taking this inquiry. Sufpecting, as he informs us, that the chief 
difcordancies among proteftants originate in crude and indeterminate 
notions of power and of human preference, he refolved ferioufly to 
examine this fubject, and committed < at feveral feafons’ his thoughts 
to writing. ¢ ‘Theie difquifitions on power and preference are the 
refult.’ ‘The writer, however, did not reft here, but has fketched 
a delineation of his ideas of icriptural doétrines as affected by thefe. 
This delineation he intends hereafter to fubmit to the public eye. 
In the former of thefe dtiquifitions, which is divided into fix fec- 
tions, Our author treats of power; and in the latter, containing 
nine fections, he examines into the principles of human preference. 
In fection 1ft he endeavours to determine the precife meaning of the 
ferm peaver, and to define the difference between it and the terms 
property, ability, capacity, with which, he fays, it has been toa 


iT - * } ° 2 
generally confounded. Oar notion of power, he obferves, is ac- 
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quired by attending to the changes, which are produced in the 
umpie modes, which we perccive in external obje&s, and concluding 
that 
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chat fimilar changes will in future take place in fimilar circumftances. 
We arrive alfo, fays he, at the fame notion.of power by confciouf- 
nes, or attention to the thoughts and operations of the mind. All 
changes for the better, Mr. P. affirms, refult from power, but 
chances for the worfe origirate in it’s abfence. Power, therefore, . 
in the judgment of our author, is effentially related to value, im- 

srovement, and excellence. Properties he divides into active and 
paflive. Active property he terms ability; pafiive property, capa- 
city; but, he adds, thefe, neither fingly nor together, conftitute 
power, to the exiitence of which, ability, capacity, and {fuitable 
circumftances, are all requifite. 

p, 20.—* A faw in motion has ability to feparate fundry bodies; 
but, let it move ever fo violently and inceflantly, without a body 
of fuitable texture, and in concurrent circumitances, no change 
takes place, no power in refpeét of dividing a body exits: .it may 
move to eternity and faw air without producing the relative change, 
confequently its ability is not power.’ 

Pp. 22.—* Suppofe a faw made of wood, it would have ability, 
when in motion, to cut a fofter body, butter for inftance, has a re- 
lative capacity, let the faw be in motion, and the butter be in con- 
curring circumftances, power will exilt, the lump will be divided. 
Suppote the fame faw ufed in the moft advantageous circumftances 
for dividing a piece of iron, for want of ability in the faw relative 
to the hardnefs of the iron, no power, operation, or change would 
exit. ‘Thus alfo where ability meets relative capacity but with in- 
fufficient time, an inadequate place, or other circumftance, the power 
and change will alfo be proportionate. And if no time be admitted 
and no place allotted, it will matter nothing, the exact agreement 
of ability in one thing to capacity in another. Power and change 
will not exift,’ 

_ Having defined thefe terms, he clofes feét. 1ft with fome obferva- 
tions on declenfion or decay. In fect. 2d he treats of operation, in- 
fluenc’, and efficiency. In feé. 3d he offers fome obfervations on 
caufes and effeéts, whence he is naturally led in feét. 4th to difcufs 
the doétrine of necefiity. ‘The examination of this hypothefis he in- 
troduces with obferving that ‘ muff be, cannot but be, it is impoffible 
but that it fhould be, or it is impoffible it foould be otherwife, all effin- 
tials, properties, and circumftances taken into account, are the proper 
exprethons of neceflity.’ Having explained and illuitrated the import 
of the term necefity, and having fhown, that, in whatever reipect 
power exiits, neceflity exifls alfo in the fame refpe¢t, he proceeds in 
fect. sth to treat ‘ of things akin to power, and other objects, 
which have been confounded with it.’ In difcufling this part of his 
fubject, he examines the hypothefis of free will, his fentiments of 
which we have already communicated to our readers in the words of 
the author, 

P. 112.—-* Contingence,’ adds Mr. P. is a conception oppoled 
to that of neceflity. Some fuppofe fuch a thing attually to exit: 
they think there are objeéts which may or may not exift notwith- 
ftanding all efientials, properties, and circumflances of things are 
taken into the account, 
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« If dire&t neceffity is power: power cannot have for its objecta 
pofitive being and its negation, or its contrary, at the fame time 
and in the fame refpe&t. ‘T'o affirm it would be to affirm abfurdity, 
therefore contingence is excluded from all pofitive exiftence.— 
Again, if indiredt neceflity is negation of power, then that negation 
cannot have for its object fome negation and its related pofitive, or 
contrary negation, at the fame time and in the fame refpect ; there- 
fore contingence is alfo abfolutely removed from all negative exif- 
ence. Again, if neceffity is that in the nature of objects actually 
exifting, which is the ground of certainty refpecting their own exif. 
ence, or the exiftence of fome other thing; then | may argue from 
the infinite knowledge of God to the impoflibility of contingence. 
If all things are known to God, then all a€tual abiding, enduring, 
and changes are truly neceflary—if they depend on a pofitive caule 
are direétly neceflary—if on a negative caufe, are indirectly necef- 
fary: But God is infinite in knowledge: therefore the 1aid objects 
are neceflary ; and if neceflary they cannot be contingent.’ 

In the conclading fection of this difquifition he propofes and ob- 
viates fuch objeétions, as he conceives may be ofiered to the doc- 
trine which he maintains. He then proceeds to examine the fecond 
— branch of his fubje¢i, namely, the nature of * human pre- 

erence.’ : 

P. 133.—* Of all the numerous modifications of human thought,’ 
fays our author, * I know of none fo important as that we call /pre- 
ference, which is the fubje& of this diiguifition, On preference, as 
a centre, all our virtues and vices, graces and depravity, feem fuf- 

ended, and iubordinately, our happinefs and mifery, in time and 
in eternity. If thinking under the modification of preferring be fo 
important, furely its fttudy muit be equally interefting; which will 
further appear, if we refle&, that without clear conceptions of pre- 
ference, we cannot attain clear conceptions of virtue or vice, praife 
or blame, reward or punifhment; fince the property of preference 
is efiential to the exiftence and conititution of a moral agent. ‘Thus 
the inveltigation of preference, is as interetting as to men of a phi- 
Jofophical tafte, it will be entertaining. To aflift the meditation of 
fearchers in this branch of mental knowledge, is one end of the au- 
thor, in publifhing the refult of his enquiries on this fubjeé& ; who 
will find fuch contemplations comparatively eafy, as its obje@ is ever 
at hand, and experiments within their dominion.’ 

Having thus vindicated the importance of the enquiry, he pro- 
ceeds to treat of human preference in general. After remarking, 
* that thinking feems to be the primary mode of the human mind, 
while it is rightly conceived as a property effential to the exiftence 
of power in many refpeéts,’ he next confiders it under it’s various 
modifications, of which he fpecifies hearing, feeing, tafting, {mel- 
hing, and touching, as examples. On this fubjeét, as alfo on the 
Origin of our notion of power, the author has adopted the fenti- 
ments and phrafeology of Mr. Locke, the juftnefs and propriety of 
which our limits will not permit us to examine. 2 

P. 142.—* ‘j hinking,’ fays Mr. P., ‘ when the mind is confcious 
of a fenfation which exifteth through the mediam of the organ called 
the nofe, and is a confequent of that property in an object, whether 
a known 
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a known material being, or fome effluvia proceeding from it, which 
js called fmell : Thinking takes the name fimelling—and a fingle 
thought is denominated a {mell. . 

« When the mind ts confcious of a fenfation, which exifteth by 
means of the organ of tafte or palate, and a confequent of the appli- 
cation of fome fapid body, or matter with a we call it’s 
tafe: Thinking takes the name tafting, and a fingle thought, a 
tafte.’ 

Hearing, touching, and feeing, are in like manner, fays the au- 
thor, mades of thinking. To thefe examples of modified thought, 
he adds perceiving, conceiving, affenting, diffenting, recollecting, 
aud reafoning. ‘ Preference,’ continues he, ‘ agrees with all thefe 
jn having for its genus one general conception of thinking.’ 

p. 147.—* For,’ fays Mr. P.,‘ preferring is that modified think- 
ing, and a preference that modified thaught, which necefiarily fol- 
lows a perception, apprehenfion, or fuppotition, that of two objects, 
one is a greater cnjoyment or good than the other; I added, and 
which is atteuded by the emotion that the apprehenjion occafioned.’ 

p. 151.—* A preference then is a fpecial kind of thought, which 
opcafionally takes exittence in our minds, for which exiltence it de- 
pendeth on the previous exiftence of other kinds of thought, and 
remotely on the natural quality of the miad, and pperation of ex~- 
traneous objects on it.’ 

Having thus explained the nature of preference, he proceeds to 
inquire into the diverfity of preferences. This diverfity, he juftly 
obierves, may originate in the predominance of different paflions 
and appetites, of certain habits and modes ef thinking; in fhort, in 
a difference of conilitution cither corporeal or meatal. ‘lhe diverfity 
of preferences arifing from conftitution he afcribes to mental tafte, 
which hypothefis he illuttrates by feveral common but pertinent ob- 
fervations. ‘This part of the fub‘e&t he concludes thus: 

p. 169.—‘ In our enquiry then for the reafon of the differences 
of human preferences, in fimilar circumflances, we have obferved, 
tat diflerence in underftanding is attended with a proportionate 
difference of preterence—that difference in the exifting paffion is 
attended with a proportionate difference of preference—and that 
difference jn the mental tafte is attended with different paflions in 
kind and degree. I think we rationally conceive thefe points, laws 
af operation and influence eftablifhed by the deity, and may here 
reft, in refpeét to further enquiry, confiftently with the defign of 
this effay. But if philofophers will pufh their enterprizes further, 
they may without lofs of labour, enquire more particularly for the 
lources of erroneous judging, and of the diverfity of mental tafte. 
Difference of confitution, and of time of life, operations of cuftom, 
fancy, cafual affociations, and refolutions, would go far as objects 
of attention towards fuch inyeftigations.’ 

An fect. 3d Mr. P. treats of preference confidered as a fpecies. 
Under this head we find nothing worthy of notice. Seét. 4th is em- 
ployed in defining and illuftrating énclinazion, as comprehended under 
the notion of preference. Here our author ftrenuoufly contends for the 
invincibility of motives; but his reafoning, we apprehend, will ap- 
Pear to intelligent and perfpicacious readers rather as quibble than 
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as‘argument. To define a motive to be that which actually mover, 
or that which effeftually operates, producing it’s correfpondent 
aétion. and then to aflert that motives are invincible, is not to 
reafon but to beg the queftion. ‘The conclufion is clearly involved 
in the premifes. Our author confiders the term motive as properly 
fienificant of what is ufually denominated the predominant motive, 
regarding all opponent principles (or motives) of action as no mo- 
tives at all, becaufe they do not move, or are not accompanied with 
the correfpondent effect. It is obvious, therefore, that in the 
meaning he affixes to the term motive, he afiumes it’s invincibility, 
‘lo infitute an argument on fuch ground is mere trifling. The 
word motive, as employed by writers on this fubject, has the clofef 
analory to the terms force, power, or impulfe, as applied to phy- 
fical caufes, it being admitted that motive may be oppofed to mo- 
tive, as one force, power, or impulfe, is to another. And while 
this phraieology is perfe¢tly underitood by both parties, we can dif 
cern no impropriety in continuing to employ it. Our author's 
fentiments with refpeét to the balance are, in our judgment, equally 
liable to exception. We are acquainted with no example more ap- 
pofite for illuftrating the abfurdity of a felf-determining will than 
that of the balance. Inclination he divides into four kinds, with, 
purpofe, volition, and choice. Thefe feverally he examines in the 
four fucceeding feflions. In treating of purpofe (fee. 6.) he en- 
deavours to eflablith the neceflity of human purpofes. He reafons 
thus : 

Pp. 229.—* All human purpofes are actual exiftences; all aCual 
exiitences muft have a canfe; power, or its ablence, is effential to 
every caufe; and power is direé&t, and ifs abfence, indireét ne- 
ceffity. 

* This fact, the neceflity of purpofes, known and acknowledged, 
cannot 2fee a fingle purpofe. If any one thinks otherwife, let him 
admit what I call a fact, at Jeaft, in way of fuppofition, and try the 
experiment refpeéting fome of even the moft common concerns of 
life. Does he purpofe to dine to-day? Let him then fuppofe that 
this purpofe is neceflary—that it was previoufly founded in the na- 
ture of things, and was certainly known to the Deity previous to its 
exiitence. What will be the influence or effe€t? Why really nothing 
at all: for appetite and fuitable circumftances can determine his 
purpofe with, or without refleXion on the faid faét, or on thofe in- 
volved in it—Again, Let him fuppofe it certain to God, though 
uncertain to himfelf, whether he fhall purpofe to-morrow morning 
to ride abroad in the day. Covld this affect his morning purpofe re- 
fpecting his riding abroad or forbearing it? Certainly in no way, 
his ability, defire, and circumflances will determine him, whether 
he believes the divine prefcience or not.—Was he himfelf previoufly 
certam whether he fhould purpofe it or not; the cafe, I grant, 
would materially differ. Or indeed if he had apprehended know- 
ledge of what the Deity knew refpeGing this event; this apprehen- 
fion might affect his purpofe. Suppofe a fortune-telker, or aftrologer, 
fhould venture to predi¢t that this gentleman fhouid be inclined to 
mde abroad to-morrow, this might operate to corroborating the 
motive to his purpofing it, or the reverig, according as he is wl “ 
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well affected towards fuch pretenders.—Again, Suppofe he fhould be 

-faaded that God had fomehow revealed to him that he thould in 
the morning purpofe ftaying at home all the day. How would this 
operate? If well affe&ted towards the Deity, it might have a motive 
‘afluence on the mind to purpofe agreeably with this perfvafion. 
If, on thecontrary, he is at enmity with God, he may be influenced 
to purpofe the contrary, through this bad temper. But would this 
argue that the neceflity or the previous certainty affected his faid 
purpofe? By no means. It would fully argue his bemg miftaken 
concerning a revelation frony God, but no further, fince he mutt 
admit God might be previoufly acquainted with the bafenefs of his 
temper, and his confequent purpofe : Indeed a God without pref- 
cience, unlimited prefcience, is no God. The conception is an 
abfurdity. Neither of the laft cafes can touch the original affertion, 
that the neceflity of purpofe, known and acknowledged, cannot 
affe&t a fingle purpofe.’ 

Pp. 236.—* Volition,’ Mr. P. defines tobe ‘ that inclination in which 
the mind knowingly exerts that dominion it apprehendeth itfelf to 
have, over any part of the man, by employing it in, or withhold- 
ing it from, fome immediate aétion.’ 

To the exiftence of volition, he obferves, underftanding and emo- 
tion are effentially requifite.. In difcuffing this part of the fubjeé, 
the dottrine of liberty is again attacked. The few arguments in 
favour of this hypothefis, which the author principally combats, are 
taken from Dr. Reid’s * Enquiry into the Aétive Powers,’ It’sjn- 
compatibility with divine prefCience, is particularly-urged. 

rp. 265.—* Thofe who admit,’ fays he, ‘ that independengt on 
other creatures, and of the Deity, in refpet of their volitions being 
this and not that, that and not this, is what they call liberty, or 
who account that their volitions were not necefary, methinks cannot 
move a {tep without abfurdity. ‘To make this glare on the intelli- 
geat reader, let us advert to the divine prefcience. ‘The man who 
admits or aflerts the unlimited prefcience of the Deity, yet afferts 
this independence of his own will, afferts in plain Englifh, that he 
has dominion for making God a blunderer in his knowledge. in 
proof we recur to a familiar inftance. Suppofe one of thele gen- 
tiemen to tell me, that it is known to God whether ne thal] to- 
morrow morning incline to rife before nine or forbear it: but that 
his own will is independent, or that his mind is independent in that 
re!pect, that he has liberty and dominion to will to rife at one time, 
er to lie tillanother. In my opinion if he means any thing diverfe 
rom my notion of dominion and liberty, he muft mean that he has 
Cominion, not only for concurring with, but for going againft the 
snowledge of God, and rendering what was knowledge, a miftake 
or blunder, which is abfurdity.’ 

tn feé. 8th, Mr. P. treats of choice. Under this head, the reader 
will find feveral judicious and pertinent obfervations. The author’s 
ideas are correct, his reafuning clear, and his conclufions, as we 
conceive, inconteftible. « That motive,’ fays he, (p. 296), ‘ is 
edential to chufing is evident from this firft principle of human 
knowledge, EVERY EXISTENCE, EVERY EVENT, AND EVERY 
TRUTH, MUST HAVE A SUFFICIENT REASON, joined with the 
confice-ation, 
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confideration, that motive is the efficient part of the caufe of our 
chafing.’ Mr. P. having difcuffed the fubject of human preference, 
concludes, in feé. 9, with a few obfervatlons on * Endeavour,’ which, 
he fays, confifts in a feries of wifhes, purpcfes, and volitions, tending 
to the attainment of fome end. 

Having prefented our readers with a full analyfis of this little 
volume, it is only neceflary for us to add, that the intentions of the 
author, which are thofe of piety and a love of truth, merit praife, 
and that the difquifitions will fufficiently compenfate their perufal, 
If the philofophical reader find nothing in them, which indicates 
deep refearch into the human mind, or a profound knowledge of 
metaphyfical {cience, he will be pleafed with the general correttnefs 
of the fentiment, and an occafional novelty of thought. The dic 
tion, though on the whole perfpicuous and accurate, is in feveral 
places chargeable with palpable improprieties. ‘The author, indeed, 
informs us, that rejeéting all ornament, he ftudied to write clearly 
and iatelligibly. He fhould, however, bear in mind, that nothing 
contributes fo much ro perfpicuity as correinefs of phrafeology, 
and fimplicity of dition. Even punctuation is not beneath notice, 
the acknowledged rules of which Mr. P. very frequently indeed 
cranfgrefles. We obferve, alfo, that the author’s illuftrations are 
unneceflarily tedious, and the examples adduced, frequently bor- 
rowed from objects fo mean, and at the fame time fo heterogeucous, 
that they mnft difguit every reader of tafte and judgment. Hi: {pe- 
cification of wes, (p. 202), and of the objeéts of preference, 
(p. 170), is ridiculoufly mifcellaneous, and exceedingly tirefome. 
We mean not, however, by thefe obfervations, to depreciate the 
general tharaer of the work, or to difcourage the author from the 
profecution of his pious and laudable undertaking ; on the contrary, 
we thank him for what he has done, and anticipate pleafure from his 
future labours. M. T. 
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Art. x1. Poems. By William Mafon, m.a. Vol. rtrd, now 
firft publifhed. Crown $vo. 316pages. Price 6s. in Boards. 
York, Blanchard; London, Robfon. 1797. 3 
WHATEVER intimacy our readers may have contracted with the 

various compoiitions of Mr. M., and however long they may 

have felt tamiliar with his name, we doubt not but many will be 
furprifed, on being informed, that the poetical reputation, which he 
now enjoys, 1s the venerable produce of half a century’s growth! 

The opening ode in the prefent volume is dated 1746, and by the 

time we have turned over fourfcore pages, our attention is attracted 

by a fonnet, written in the year 1796. Poems, penned by the 
fame hand at fuch dittant periods, mutt almott neceffarily be of 
unequal merit: the fluctuation of fentiment, and the alternate 
languor aad vivacity of imagination, which the author mutt have 
experienced during the lapfe of fo long a time, muft ftamp a cor- 
reipondent character. Mr. M., however, even in his lateft pro- 
cuctions, certainly was not deferted by that lively fancy, which 
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refided over his earlier verfe, and we may fay of him wichout 
flattery, what Addifon faid of Dryden, that he 


‘ appears 
Grown old in rhyme, but charming ev’n m years.’ 


The volume before us completes an edition of Mr. M.’s poems ; 
two preceding ones having been publifhed in the year 1796. 
It contains mifcellaneous productions, fome of which the author 
has before publiflied feparately himfelf; fome of which have ftolem 
furreptitioutly into the world; and others which have exifted in 
manufcript in the hands of different perfons. 

Of the ten odes which are inferted in this third volume, we fhali 
tranferibe the fecond for perufal, as it is of early date, as it cer- 
tainly is not inferiour to any of the reft in poetical merit, and as it 
is now for the firit time printed: p. 6. 


Mafon’s Poems. 


‘ ON EXPECTING TO RETURN TO CAMBRIDGE, 1747. 


* While Commerce, riding on thy refluent tide, 
Impetuous Humber! wafts her ftores 
From belgian or norwegian fhores, 
And fpreads her countlefs fails from fide to fide; 
While, from yon crouded ftrand, 
Thy genuine fons the pinnace light unmoor, 
Break the white furge with many a fparkling oar, 
To pilot the rich freight o’er each infidious fand ; 


‘ At diftance here my alien footfeps ftray, 
O’er this bleak plain unbleft with fhade, 
Imploring Fancy’s willing aid 
To bear me from thy banks of fordid clay ; 
Her barque the fairy lends, 
With rainbow pennants deck’d, and cordage fine 
As the wan filkworm fpins her golden twine, 
And, ere I {eize the helm, the magic voyage ends. 


‘ Lo, where peaceful Camus glides 
Through his ozier-fringed vale, 
Sacred Leifure there refides 
Mufing in his cloyfter pale. 
Wrapt in a deep folemnity of fhade, 
Again I view fair Learning’s fpiry feats, 
Again her ancient elms o’erhang my head, 
Again her votary Contemplation meets, 
Again I liften to Aolian lays, 
Or on thofe bright heroic portraits gaze, 
That, to my raptur’d eye, the claflic page difplays. 
* Here, though from childhood to the mufes known, 
The lyric queen her charms reveal’d; 
Here, by fuperior influence, held 
My foul enchain’d, and made me all her own. 
_.__Re-echo every plain! ; 
While, from the chords fhe tun’d, the filver voice 
Of heav’n-born Harmony proclaims the choice 
My youthful heart has made to all Aonia’s train. 


* Here 
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‘ Here too each focial charm that moft endcars + 
Sincerity with open eye, 
And frolic Wit, and Humour fly, 
Sat fweetly mix’d among my young eompecrs. 
When, o’er the fober bowl, 
That but difpell’d the mind’s feverer gloom, 
And gave the budding thought its perfect bloom, 
Truth took its circling courfe and flow’d from foul to foul. 


« Hail ye friendly faithful few! 
Ali the ftreams that fcience pours, 
Ever pleating, ever new, 
From her ample urn be yours. 
When, when fhall 1 amid your train appear, 
O when be number’d with your conttant guefs, 
When join your converfe, when applaceny hear 
The mental mufic of accordant breafts ? 
Till then, fair Fancy! wake thefe favourite themes, 
Still kindly fhed thefe viaonary gleams, 


Tilt funs autumnal rife, and realize my dreams.” 


From the eighth ode, addreffed to the honourable William Pit, 
though printed in 1782, we muft tranferibe two ftanzas, that our 
readers may have the fat sfalion of obferving how far * the inge- 
nuous boy,’ fince he has been in office, has followed the good 
advice of his preceptor, P. 35- 


The 





‘* Nor thou, ingenuous boy! that fame defpife 
Which lives and {preads abroad in Heav’n’s pure eyes, 
The lait beft energy of noble mind ; 
Revere thy father’s fhade; like him difdain 
The tame, the umid, temporizing train, 
Awake to felf, to focial intereft blind: 
Young as thou art, occafion calls, 
Thy country’s feale or mounts or falls 
As et and thy compatriots ftrive; 
Scarce is the fatal moment pat 
‘That weiihihes Albion deem’d her lat: 
O knit the union figin, and bid an empire live. 
«« Proceed, and vindicate fair Freedom’s claim, 
Give life, give ttrength, give fubfance to her name 3 
The legal rights of man with fraud conteft, 
Yes, fnatch them trom Corruption’s baleful power, 
Wio Ar aren, in dav’s broad eve, thofe Rights devour, 
While prelates bow, ard blefs the harpy featt. 
lf foil’d ar firlt, refume thy courfe, 
Rife ttrengthen’d with Antean force, 
So fhall thy toil in conqueft end. 
Let others dost on meaner things, 
Oa broider’d fta iTS) and azure ftrings, 


To claim thy fov’reign’s love, be thou thy countty’s friend.” 
concluding line, whea firft printed, ran thus: 
* Be thine the mufe’s wreath ; be thou the people's friend.” 


The 





ul. 
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The reafon affigned for this alteration is, that a perfon too well 
known in the political world has fince ufurped the name of tHe 
friend of the people, to promote his fuccefs in the Weftminfter 
election. If Mr. M., from a convi&tion that Mr. Pitt no longer 
deferved to be called the friend of the people, thought it necef- 
fary to alter the line, it certainly was not neceflary to deprive 
Mr. Fox of the honour of this appellation, and to affert, 
that no englifhman will zow honour, him with it, * except she 
wery few who think the people of England, and an exglif> mob, 
fynonymous terms.” Whether Mr, Pitt or Mr. Fox be beit en- 
titled to the proud appellation of the friend of the people, a thort 
time will probably determine. 

Two elegies fucceed the odes: the firft was written in the year 
1754, and acdrefied to mifs Pelham on the death of her father; but 
an ode written on the fame fubjeét by Mr. Garrick, with which 
our readers are probably well acquainted, 


© Let others hail the rifing fun, 
I bow to that whofe courfe is run, &c.*’ 


anticipated Mr. M., and induced him to fupprefs the publication 
of hisown. Without drawing any compariton between the merits 
of thefe two compofitions, fuffice it to fay, that each is beautiful ; 
the one from it’s intereiting fimplicity, the other from it’s greater 
variety of poetical imagery, and both from the tendernets they 
breathe, The fecond elegy relates to a local cuffom among the 
peafants in South Wales, that of planting field flowers and {weet 
herbs on the graves of their relations and triends; it was written 
in achurch yard, but totally different from that exquifite inimit- 
able poem of Mr. Gray, fo well known by the fame title ; nor had 
Mr. M. the leaf intention to emulate the elegy of his friend, but, 
as he has informed us in a note, his own is madea day-fcene, and 
as fuch, he wifhed to contrait it with the twilight of Mr. Gray. 
Eleven fonnets follow, of which we fhali extract the feventh, 
written by the author on the opening of his feventy-fecond year! 
Ps 79 
‘ In the long courfe of feventy years and one, 
Oft have I known on this, my natal day, 
Hoar froft and fweeping {now prolong their fway, 
The wild winds whiftle, and the forefts groan; 
But now fpring’s {mile has veil’d itern winter’s frown, 
And now the birds on ev’ry budding tpray 
Chaunt orifons, as to the morn of may: 
With them all fear of feafon’s change is flown; 
Like them I fing, yet not, like them beguil’d, 
Expect the vernal bloom of youth to know: : 
But, tho’ fuch hope be from my breatt exil’d, 
feel warm piety’s fuperior glow, 
And as my winter, like the year’s, is mild, 
Give praife to u1m, from whom all mercies flow.’ 





* Publidied in Dodiley’s Collection, vol. iv, p. 198. 
Our 
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Our readers perceive from this fpecimen, that if the venerably 
author's 
‘ way of life 
Ts fail’n into the fear,’ 
his intagination yet bears the rich fruits of autumn; and yet put 
forth the bloffoms of fpring. 


The next divifion of this volume is mifcellaneous: * The Birth 


of Fafhion’ is an epiftolary tale, in which humour is very happily 
blended with elegance. ‘The two poems, ‘ I! Bellicofo’ and ¢]j 
Pacitico,’ are imitations of the Allegro and Penferofo of Milton; 


they are juvenile productions of no mean merit, but have both 


been before the public eye; as alfo has the * Monologue of Ifis,’ 
a fatire on the foirie of jacobitifm, which had obtained im both 
univerfities before the vear 1745, and was hot yet extinguithed 
when this poem was written, namely in the year 1748. In Prior’s 
tale of ¢ Protogenes and Apelles,’? Mr. M. has made fome alten 
tions, for the purpofe of elucidating the original flory, told by 
Pliny ; he has given the original of Prior, and, in a few explana 
tory notes, has added his reafon for every deviation. They appear 
to us perfectly judicious, and difplay at once confiderable accuracy 
and talte. | 

The ode of Matthew Cafimir, a polifh jefuit, which follows, is 
in the original fo extremely beautiful, and the tranflation by Mr. 
M. is executed with fuch delicacy, that we fhall extra& them 
both: p. 136. 


© Maru: Casitmirai*®. Oder. Lib. vs. 


¢ Sonora buxi filia futilis, 

Pendebis alta, barbite, populo, 
Dum ridec aer, et fupinas 
Sollicitat levis aura frondes. 

Te fibilantis lenior halitus, 

Perflabit Euri: me juvet interim, 
Collum reclinafle, et virenti 
Sic temeré jacuifle ripa. 

Eheu! ferenum que nebule tegunt 

Repenté celum! quis fonus imbrium ! 
Surgamus. Heu femper fugaci 
Gaudia preteritura paffu!’ 


- —' 





** This elegant little ode was attempted ta be tranflated not only 
on account of its lyrical excellence, but alfo becaufe the inftru- 
ment defcribed in it feeined not to be merely a fancied Poetical 
Lyre, but the real Harp of Eolus invented by Athanafius Kircher, 
(fee note to Ode 111. page 27, of the firft vol. of thefe poems.) 
This conjecture, it is prefumed, will not appear improbable, whea 
it is added that Cafimir and Kircher were jefuits and contempo 
raries. ‘The mention of Eurus rather than Zephyrus, as a wind 
more proper to produce the found, and the other circumftances o 
hanging it on a high tree, all feem to favour this notion, which 
if admitted, gives an added and appropriate beauty to the delicate 
original, 
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‘6 Ope or CASIMIR TRANSLATEDs 







¢ Sweet harp, of well-fram’d box the vocal child! 
Here flalt thou hang on this tall poplar’s fpray, 
While ether {miles, and breezes mild 
Amid its pendant foliage play. 
| Eurus fhall here, but borne on fofteft wing, 
h Whifper and pant thy warbling chords among, 
While pleas’d my carelets limbs | fling 
On this green bank, and mark thy fong————~ 
But lo! what fudden clouds veil the blue tkies! 
What rufhing found of rain! Rife we with fpeed— 
Ab always thus, ye light-wing’d joys, 
Ye fly, and ere pofleis’d are fled !’ 
| Next follows a tyrical drama in three acts, entitled * Sappho’ 
it is introduced by a preliminary interview (a fort of induction 
to the drama) between Cupid and Venus; the lefbian lover, on 
the perjury ot Phaon, comes a difconfolate fuppliant from her own 
’ ifle, to Sictly, whither Phaon had fled, in order to propitiate thefe 
- divinities in aid of her diitrefs: fhe alights from the barge which 
- juit brings her trom. Lefbos, approaches a temple dedicated to 
Venus, and tings to the immortal goddefs a hymn, which fhe ac- 
: companies with the * harmonious incenfe’ of her lyre*. Sappho 
foon difcovers that the faithlefs Phaon, on whofe torm Venus 


‘ had lavifh’d more enchanting grace, 
Than deck’d her own Adonis,’ 


had detached from a ficilian fhepherd, Lycidas, the love of Doris, 
and transferred it to himfelf. She immediately changes her lyre 
for the paftoral reed, and, in order to conceal her fex, affumes the 
habit ot a fhepherd, hoping, by her fkill in minftrelfy, to win 
trom Phaon the ailections of Doris: fhe is difcovered, however, 
by Phaon himfelfg who retires in confufion, at the comparifon of 
' his own infidelity with the conftancy of his miftrefs. In the third 
act, the Naid Arethuia rifes in a fhell from her own ftream, and 
proclaims to Sappho, who is reclined on a bank, the mandate of 
Apollo, that fhe fhould try the laft dangerous remedy for neglected 
love, and plunge headlong from the lofty cliff of Leucate. The 
remainder of the ttory is too well known to require enlargement : 
Phaon, penitent and afilicted, after ineffectual folicitations to avert 
the deitiny, flies 
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‘ to fome cave 
j Which never fun-beam pierced’ +, 


and Sappho—on a change of fcene from the ifle of Sicily to the 













* This is a free tranflation of Sappho’s Hymn to Venus, pre- 
ferved by Dionyfius. oss ‘ ey 

+ Fable, however, relates, that Phaon foon recovered the fhock 
of his miftrefs’s death, and that he received his own from the hand 
of an enraged hufband, who furprized him in bed with his wife. 


VOL. xxv. O Leucadian 
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166 POETRY. 


Leucadian promontory—after hanging up her lyre on one of the 
illars in the temple of Apollo, leaps from the defperate precipice; 
a clap of thunder immediately fucceeds, and a fwan is feen rifing 
from the fea, and afcending to the clouds : 


‘ Great Jove himfelf arrefts her fate ! 
Hail prodigy divine! 

She foars a {wan in plumy flate ; 
To Jove fhe foars, to claim 

In heav’n a refidence divine, 
On earth immortal fame.’ 


Several beautiful airs and recitatives are interfperfed through 
this little opera, and the machinery of it is poetical and appropriate, 
Mr. M. has very judicioufly and very elegantly introduced fome 
tranflations of the fragments of Sappho: the firit, on the approach 
to the temple of Venus, we have already faid is a free tranilation 
of her hymn to that favourite divinity. Of the two others, the 
one is a paraphrafe: Pp. 175. 

* Sappho. —The radiant queen of night retires, 
And quits her filver car ; 
The Pleiads veil their lambent fires, 
And ev’ry glittering fiar, 
That flam'd on midnight’s fable brow, 
Have ceas’d to tremble, and to glow. 
While, loft to Phaon love and joy, 
I heave the folitary figh : 
Still pants my wakeful heart, ftill weeps my wearicd eye. 
Ah! come, ye balmy powers of fleep, 
Nor from my arms, like Phaon, rove. 
QO! bid my eves forget to weep; 
Bid my fond heart forget to love.*’ 
and the other a clofe tranflation of that beautiful fragment pre- 
ferved in Longinus, fo frequently made a model by inferiour artiits: 
?.170.—* The youth, that gazes on thy charms, 
Rivals in blifs the Gods on high, 
Whofe ear thy pleafing converfe warms, 
Thy lovely fmile his eye. 
But trembling awe my bofom heaves, 
When plac’d thofe heav’nly charms among ; 
The fight my voice of power bereaves, 
And chains my torpid tongue. 


_ | 
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* * his accompanied recitative and air is a kind of paraphrafe 


of a little fragment of Sappho’s, apud Hepheftionem. 
Ai dems wer x fog PNA 2 
Kas ilAades, utcas 
Nounlec, @ap2° o° eexicd wpa 
Eyw o& ova xabetdw.’ 

See the edition of Pindar and other Lyric Poems by H. Stephens. 
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Malon’s Poems. 


Thro’ ev’ry thrilling fibre flies 
The fubtle fame: in dimnefs drear 
My eyes are veil’d; a murm’ring noife 
Glides tinkling thro’ my ear; 
Death’s chilly dew my limbs o’erfpreads, 
Shiv’ring, convuls’d, I panting lye ; 
And p: ale, as is the flower that fades, 
I droop, I faint, I die! *? 


Such of our readers as feel any inclination to compare the merits 
of this tranflation, with thofe of any other, may perhaps thank us 
for referring them to the tranflation by Catullus, 

lle mi par effe Deo videtur, &c.’ 
and that by Mr. Ambrofe Philips, 
¢ Bleft as th’ immortal Gods is he, &c.’ 
Thefe two, together with a paraphrafe by monfieur Boileau, 
‘ Heureux! qui prés de toi, pour toi feule fodpire, &c.’ 
are brought together by Mr. Addifon, in the third volume of the 
S pe Stator, No. 229. 

The concluding piece in this volume is * Argentile and Curan,’ 
a legendary drama in five atts, written on the old englifh model. 
The ttory which Mr. M. has felectec is an epifode trom * Albion’s 
England,’ an ancient hiftorical poem, written by William Warner; 
the tale is ext! remely beautiful, and told by the old poet with the 
utmoft fimplicity and tendernefs; it may be found in the fecond 
volume of Dr. P erey” s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, p. 238 of the 
fourth edition. The ftory of Argentile and Curan,’ fays the 
doctor, ‘ 1s, | sala the poet’ s OWN invention: it is not men- 
tioned in any of our chronicles.? Mr. M. has taken very confi- 
derable liberties with the original, but probably not more than 
were neceflary to fupport the dignity of the drama. We cannot, 
however, difcover what occafion there is, for keeping Adelbright, 
trom the firit feene co the laft, in Whitby-abbey ; it is a violation 
of probability, that he fhould fuffer himfelf to be kept prifoner 
by the prior, however courteous the confinement, and quietly 
fee his roval coadjutor, the rapacious Edel, (on whom, at the 
profpect of his own death, he had devolved the office of ruardian 
to his daughter) ende: avouring to wreft from Argentile—from that 
lovely Argentile, who is 


* So all made up of dove-like gentlenefs, 

The verieft churl, if bribed to “do her wrong, 

Would inly yearn, and, his remorfeful heart 

Turn truant to his purpofe,’ 
th edo minions which her father bequeathes her. In Warner’s 
tpiiode, the old king Adelbright dies feon after he has entrutted 
Edel with the care of his daughter, 
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168 POETRY. 


¢ A promife had for his bequeft, the teftator he dies ; 
But all that Edel undertooke, he afterwards denies.’ 


The prefent feems, to us, a deviation from the original, without 
neceflity, and without improvement. 

We muft alfo take the liberty of hinting, that the firft fond in. 
terview, between Curan and Argentile, appears to us extremely 
unnatural; well might the damfel reply to the ardent, and rap. 
turous proteftations of his magic love, 


+ Ah hope not, youth, tho’ pra¢tis’d as thou feem’f, 
More than enough, in all thofe flattering arts 

That falfe men ufe to guile unwary maids ; 

Hope not to win my credence to a tale 

So palpable and grofs: we are but now, 

Some moments pait, firft met, and me thou lovw’ft 
(Shame on thy tabling tongue) dearer than life.’ 


Such enthufiattic love, eenerated in the flumber of a few moment 
by fome celeftial vifion, may be admired as beautitul imagery for 
the decoration of a fairy tale, but appears to us far too fanci- 
ful for the fobriety of a drama, and much inferiour to the natural 
progrefs of Curan’s patlion for the ¢ neatherd’s maid,’ which is 
delineated in Warner with exquifite beauty and fimplicity. 

The counter-plot, which Mr. M. has introduced, of Edwin and 
Editha, enlivens the piece, without diverting the attention from 
the main flory ; itis iomewhat unlucky, however, that the danifh 
envoy fhould appear in the holy hermit’s prefence, juit as he had 
pulled off his beard—* a fine long white venerable beard, eighty 
year’s growth I'll warrant it.’ The character of the king’s fal- 
coner 1s fupported with a great deal of fpirit ; and the drama is 
enriched with fome beautiful defcriptions ; we fele& the following 
of the valley of Hakenefs: p. 217. 
¢ Sewold.—And where fhall 1 await thee ? 
$ Curan.—My belt Sewold, 

Thou know’ft, when we did quit our anchor’d barks, 
We croit a pleafant valley; rather fay 
A nett of fitter vales, o’erhung with hills 
Of varied form and foliage ; every vale 
Had its own proper brook, the which it hugg’d 
in its green breaft, as if it tear’d to lole 
The treafur’d chryftal. You might mark the courfe 
Of thefe cool rills more by the ear, than eye ; 
For, tho’ they ott would to the fun unfold 
Their filver as they paft, "twas quickly lott; 
But ever did they murmur. On the verge 
Ot one of thefe clear ftreams there flood a cell 
O’ergrown with mofs, and ivy; near to which, 
On a fall’n trunk, that bridg’d the little brook, 
A hermit fat. Of him we afk’d the name 
Ot that fweet valley, and he call’d it Hakenefs. 
Thither my Sewold go, or pitch thy tent 
Near to thy fhips, for they are near the fcene. 
Nay, to the fleet I’ll bear thee company, 
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Peace, Ignominy, and Deftruétion. 169 


And pafs the coming night; fo will the faxons 

Think we have left their land, then, on the morrow, 
With harp in hand, and wallet at my fide, 

I'll back to Whitby. Sewold fear me not 

Sureit fuccefs muft crown our ripen’d plot.’ 


On the whole, we confider the volume before us as by no means 
likely to tarnifh the lu‘tre of Mr. M.’s celebrity. ‘Old age, indeed, 
has now * fhower’d on his head the fnows of time,’ but it has not 
chilled his fancy, and we hope yet to have the pleafure of review- 
ing fome farther effufions of this venerable bard. _ 


Art. xu1. Peace, Ignominy, and Deftruficn: a Poem. Infcribed to 
the Honourable Charles Fasnes Fox. Quarto. 17 p. fecond Edition, 
Price rs. 6d. Rivingtons. 1797. 


Tue object of this poem is to whet the appetite for war, and 
«< pour the fweet milk of concord into hell.” Surely in a moment 
like the prefent, big with fuch deftruétive council, and fuch defolat- 
ing evils, it is of the moft ungrateful and fuperfluous nature! As an 
additional provocative, the author has depicted our enemies wyh 
all the favage features which could adorn a fiend; you would think 
they were the very 
Cannibals that each other eat, 

The anthropophagi, and men whofe heads 
Do grow beneath their fhoulders. 


_ Hiftorical truth is violated for the purpofe of adding ignominy to 
mfult, and the author has betrayed his ignorance in the impetuofity 
of his anger: P. 10. | 


« Time was when France preferr’d her learned name, 
And wore the wreath beftow’d by claffic fame: 
Mark the dread change !—the cold immoral blaft 
Has chill’d the plants of Science as it pafs’d, 
Nipt the young thought juft burfting from its fold, 
And froze Inftruéction’s current as it roll’d. 

‘ See Education weeping on the ground ; 
Her globes, her torch, her emblems fcatter’d round ; 
Her children all! are fled !—the path, that leads 
To her auguft abode, is chok’d with weeds : 
She mourns her fabbaths and her rites fupprefs’d 5 
She mourns her filent hours’ ignoble reft. 
Who now appears the tutorefs of youth, 
To cheer the darken’d mind with beams of truth? 
(With thofe clear rays which her bright noon adorn), 
To ftreak and beautify her pupil’s morn.’ 





Had the author been acquainted with the proceedings of the 


sd National Inititute,”’ at Paris, and the “ Lyceum of Arts,’ he 
weed have learnt, that fcience was never patronized with more li- 
erality, or education conduéted with mere care and ability, than at 
tic prefent time. 
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Some of the lines in this poem are melodious and polithed ; others, 
to ufe the author’s own words, are 


Coarfe, unrefin’d, inelegantly keen, 
The foul o’erflowings of felf-tortur’d {pleen. 


On the whole, as a compofition, itis very refpe€table. 


Art. xu. 4 Sermon, preached before the L iver faty of C ambridge, by 
H.W.C—T, D.D. Se. Publifoed by Requeft: and now, (for the 
fake of Frifomen and the Laity) by Regueft tranflated, into Englio 
“Metre, by bn W. Hopkins, A A.M. 8vo. 42 pages. Price ts, 
Kearfley.. 1796. 


Ir is farety a fad proof of the laxity of modern difcipline, that 
within t the venerable walls of our ancient univerfities, the grave 
difcourfes of grave doftors, gravely delivered from the pulpit and 

e prefs, fhould be liable to “be W: intonly traveltied by any wag of 
mpeg under-graduate, or frefhman, who may with to difplay 
his wit at the expenfe of his modefty. But, perhaps our lament- 
ation is unneceflary: perhaps, no fuch wicked wit as H. W. Hop- 
kins, A.M., is to be found within the hallowed precincts of aca- 
demic grout nd. Be this as it may, the writer, whatever caftigation 
he may deferve for his temerity, is entitled to fome pr raife : fora 
fmart jeu defy ity written with great facility of verfification. We 
fhall copy the text, and a paflage or two from the difcourfe ; leav- 
ing the reader to guefs at the connexion. 


‘ Curfe not the king, no not in thought—nor ¢urfe 
The man, who hath a long and weighty purfe : 
For courtly parrots will the fecret chatter ; 
And things with wings will hear, and tell the matter. 
Ecclefiaftes, x. 20. 
PrP. 20.—* If an affem bly, wife and grave, 
Once, ina folemn manner, have 
Declared: ‘* That th’ influence of the crewwn 
‘¢ Has grown, ftill grows, fhould be brought down*®!” 
No wonder, that the thoughtlefs batch 
Of vulgar iouls a found fhould catch, 
In vailon and harmony 
Wig) their innate depravity. 
a is Curious—but ’tis mournful too, 
Th eccentric reveries to view, 
Pv’n of the wifelt of the wife, 
W hen driv’n by paffion and caprice. 
So far from th’ influence of the Crown 
Be’ng over-great, or ov er-grown, 
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« * Our author alludes to that famous refolution of the hovfe of 
commons, made towards the end of the american war.—We can- 
not, however, déem the allufion a libel on the prifint houfe of 
commons.’ ? 
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A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge. 


One fcarce can think it adequate 
To all the purpofes of ftate* ; 
For, even now, its /o/ar aétion 
Has hardly great enough attrafion 
To draw, proje&, preferve and fteer 
Each planet in its proper {phere. 
‘ For, to appeal to honeft facts, 
The king of England never acts 
With a dogmatic oftentation, 
Like kings of any other nation ; 
He never fays, as well you know, 
«© Sic VOLO,” or, “sic JUBEOT;” 
Nor e’er exclaims, with heart fo ftoney, 
<“ VOLUNTAS STET, PRO RATIONE J.” 
No, no.—He rules, with better fenfe, 
By mild, parental 1n-FLU-BNCE; 
Or, if you like the grofer term 
(In which I think there is no harm) 
By mild corrupTion—which once gone, 
The CONSTITUTION is O'ERTHROWN! 
‘ Away, from ev’ry loyal mouth, 
Be then that clamour, fo uncouth, 
About reform, and diminution 
Of influence, in OUR conftitution ; 
‘l'wo sHIBBOLETHS §, which now for years 
Have been refounded in our ears ; 
And, with moft tragic declamation, 
Re-echoed to a lift’ning nation! 
How grofs the error, to believe 
That influence can its death receive 
By any hand—Deftroy one thape, 
Another, quickly, it will ape : 
Combine, compound tts permutations, 
Varieties and fluctuations, 
Juit as you pleafe, yet ftill ’tis plain, 
Corruption f{omewhere muft remain, 
If in the /plendor of a KING 
Shine not this very precious thing ; 
Nor in the air and dignity 
Of noble arnisTOCRACY ; 
Nor in the courteous winning tone, 
That COMMONERS—fometimes—put On ; 
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‘* Again, moft excellent. 

© + Such is my will and order. 
©t Let will frand for er cs 
*§ The tel weed 
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by which the toyal gileadites deteéted the tur- 
bulent ephraimites; but here, by a figure of rhetoric, the cafe is in- 
verted, and the whig ephraimites turn the res 7 againtt sory gilead- 
ues. See Judges, chap. xii.’ 


Why, 
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Why, then, you muft receive it fill, 
From a Dutch burgo-matter’s will ; 
Or from the democratic pride 

Of a more favage regicide!’ 

p. 36.—* Beware, my brethren! ah! beware 
(For ftrong, tho’ hidden, is the {nare) 
Of making great or fmall aggrefions 
Upon the people’s prepeffe;jions : 

Without them, the politic world 

Would foon be into chaos hurl’d. ' 
Be it UuR province to fecure 

(As far as confcience will endure *) 

The prepofiefions of the people 

In favour of the crown and sTEEPLE. 

The man who from the vulear pate 

Would prejucice exterminate, 

Is enemy to Church and State.’ 


Art. x1v. The Fpiftle of Herace to the Pifos, on the Art of Proetry. 
Tranflated into Englje Verfe. By William Clubbe, L. L. B. Vicar 
of Brandefton, Suffolk. Quarto. 42 pages. Price 2s. 6d.  Ipf- 
wich, Jermyn; London, Rivingtons. 1797. 


Tart atranflator of any part of the productions of Horace has 
to ftruggle with difficulties, if not of an infuperable, yet certainly 
of a very formidable nature, will be acknowledged on all hands. 
The allufions to forgotten characters and forgotten cuftoms, in 
their own nature fo obicure, are moreover fo numerous, that it 1s 
almoft impoffible for a modern to preferve in his tranflation the 
fpirit of the original; and the poet who fhould crawl “ circa vilem 
patulumque orben’’ might claim the praife of accuracy indeed, but 
it would icarcely be worth his acceptance.. On this account, the 
wit, the elegance, and the raillery of Horace have ufually been in- 
fufed with more faccefs into a paraphrafe than a tranflation ; this 
has alfo been the cafe with the writings of Juvenal; and Dr. John- 
fon’s imitations of the third and tenth fatires give weight to the 
opinion. A tranflation requires rather too clofe an attention to the 
original; in a paraphrate we can better accommodate to modem 
times the fatire of antiquity. 

‘The epiftle to the Pifos, however, on the art of poetry, as it 
conveys precepts on a fubjeét famuliar to al] nations and al! ayes, 
and as the ‘* cacoethes feribendi” which it fatirizes has raged from 
the auguftan era with undiminithed fury to the prefent moment, is 
encircled with fewer difhculties, and thaded with fewer obfcurities, 
than the lyric or other fatirical compofitions of Horace. Mr. 
Clubbe, therefore, has judicioufly fele&ted this for a tranflation, 
and it appears to us that he has executed his tak with con- 
— ability. We extract the following lines as a fpecimen of 

ue refi : 





* © Some coniciences can endure a great deal.’ 


P. 39 














Clubbe’s Epiftle of Horace to the Pifas. 


—* Whatever, Piso ! you may yet intend, 
Or have already done to ferve your friend ; 
Never, oh never, afk him to employ 
The critic’s talents in his fit of joy. 
« Sublime ! delightful! heavenly!’ he will ery, 
Turn pale, and weep, and dance with extacy. 
As hireling mourners in a funeral flew 
Will vent a louder and ftill louder woe, 
Than thofe who from the foul affli€tion feel, 
But ftrive their grief in filence to conceal ; 
The flatterer fo will over-act his part, 
And beat the friend who praifes from his heart. 
« Princes by ftrength oll een their favourites try, 
To fee their humours in ebriety : 
$o you, my friend, if e’re you write, beware 
Of reynard’s flattery ahd latent faare. 
‘Lo grave Quindctilius recite your piece, 
« Correé&t that line: and that, Sir, if you pleafe.’’. 
Say you have tried it o’er and o’er again, 
But tried to alter or improve in vain. 
Then would the critic tell you, paft a doubt, 
« Or work it o’er again, or blot it out.” 
His critical correGions ftill decline, 
Or {till defend the juftnefs of the line; 
Short he wold turn upon his heel, and. fay, 
«* Unrivail’d fing a poet your own way.” 
‘ The true and friendly critic will difcard 
The verfe too weak, inelegant, or hard; 
Too pompous ornaments will clear away, 
And on the clouded paffage pour the day ; 
The doubtful will in clearer order range, 
And mark with nice diftin@ion where to change : 
An 4rifarchus will not thus contend, 
«*« Why for a trifle, fhould I hurt my friend? 
** No trifle, if to public ridicule, 
“« Such flattering praife expofe him for a fool.” 
For who in fober fenfe, or proper wits, 
Goes near this poet in his rhyming fits? 
As fafe in contaé with the plague to ftand, 
Or take Fanatic Phrenfy by the hand: 
The boys, indeed, give chace upon the view, 
And fools incautious at his heels purfue.’ 





_ 4n many parts Mr. C.’s tranflation equals in fidelity, and excels 
in harmony that of Dr. Francis; in fome ‘< the lines” appear ‘* to 
labour, and the words move flow.”’ 


Our ear is offended with the repetition of fuch lines as the 
following : 





P. 6.— Give a fair promife of fublimity.’ 
P. 7.—* Concifenefs ends in hard obfcurity.’ 
P. 11.—* Shall words then bloom in immortality.’ 


2. 15.—e6 Or feign your own with due confiftency.’ age 
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And in the extract we have given, 
v. 3g.—* To fee their humours in ebriety.’ 
On the whole Mr. C. deferves our approbation ; to ufe the wordy 
et his favourite author: 
‘ ———U'bi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Ofendar maculis, quas aut incuiia fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.’ 
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Art. xv. Memoirs of Emma Courtney. By Mary Hays. 2 Vols, 
12mm. 404 pages. Price 6s. in boards. Robinfons. 1796. 


Ir is with pleafure that we divert our attention from the loofe lafci- 
vious fcenery, which imparts fo dangerous a fafcination to the pages of 
manv a modern novel, and devote it to the chafte and fimple beauties 
which the pencil of mifs Hays has fketched. ‘The character of Emma 
Courtney, an infulated unprotected orphan at nineteen, exhibits, 1n the 
progrefs ot an imperious paffion, an example, that fenfibility, if it be the 
pirent of our molt refined enjoyments, may alfo give birth to the keen- 
eft anguifh awd the deepett diitrefs. The dangerous confequences, 
which may refult from the early unreftrained indulgence of this too 
exquifite feeling, are difplayed with additional effet from the ftrong 
puilofophic mind of ber who bends under it’s influence ; with an un. 
ceritanding highly cultivated, with powers for deep reflection, and a 
fou} accuftomed to contemplate the fine chara&ers which exifted ‘in 
thofe glorious simes of Greece and Rome, when wiidom, virtue, and 
liberty, tormed the only triumvirate *,’ Emma Courtney ftruggles 
with an ill-fated paflion and fubmits. Unable tc ftem the torrent of 
her emotions, or rifing feperiour to the prejudices of the world, and fear- 
kefs that the ingenuous avowal of an ardent but a chafte affection cam 
difcredit her heart, or alienate the efteem of the man fhe loves, on the 
morning of Auguitus Hasley’s departure from bis mother’s houfe,where 
Emma then refided—* ] awaited him in the library with a beating heart, 
and put into his hands a paper: read it not, faid I in a low and almof 
inarticulate tone of voice, till arrived at the end of your journey.’ 
After a long tedious lapfe of time, in which a cold myfterious referve 
aod gccafional marks of deep and ftrong emotion had chequered the 
behaviour of Auguftus, and fwelled the heart of Emma, ¢ almoft to 
burfting,” they meet again, at Mrs, Harley’s houfe, to perform the 
funeral rites of that amiable woman, We will indulge our readers 
with the intereiting fCene which accidentally followed; Vol. ile 
P. 133. 

* The houfe of my deceafed friend was fold, and the effeéts difpefed 
of. On the day previous to their removal, and the departure of the 
family for London, I ftole into the library, at the clofe of the evening, 
to view, tor the Jaf time, the fcene of fo many delightful, fo many af- 
flicting, emotions. A myfterious and facred enchantment is fp 
over every circumftance, even every inanimate object, connected with 
the aifections. “To thofe who are tirangers to thefe delicate, yet powet- 
ful fympathies, this may appear nidiculous—but the fenfations are not 
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* See Chefterfield’s preface to Hammond’s elegics. 
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tbe lefs genuine, nor the lefs in nature. I will not attempt to analyfe 


them; it is a fubject upon which the language of philofeophy would 
appear frigid, and on which I feel myfelf every moment on the verge 
ot fanaticifm. Yet, affections like thefe are not fo much weakncls, as 
{trength perhaps badly exerted. Roufleau was right, when he allerted, 
that, ** Common men know nothing of violent torr WSs, nor ado great 
saffions ever break out in weak minus. Kaergy of tentuument is the 
charaferiflic of a noble foul.” 

«1 gazed trom the windows on the fhrabberv, where I had fo often 
wandered with my friends—where I had fondly cherifhed fo many 
flattering, fo many vifionary profpects. Every fpot, every tree, was 
aflociated with fome paft pleafure, fome tender recollection, ‘The lat 
rays of the fetting fun, {truggling from beneath a louring cloud, Itream- 
ed through its dark bofom, ulumined its edges, played on the window 
in which I was ftanding, and gilding the oppoiite fide of the waivfcct, 
againft which the picture of Auguftus ftill hang, theda toft and mellow 
juttre over the features. 1 turned ailmoii unconicioufly, and contem- 
plated it with a long and deep regard. It tcemed to {mile benigniy— 
it wore no traces of the cold auflerity, the gloomy and inflexible re- 
ferve, which now clouded the afpect of the original. I called to my 
remembrance a thoufand interetling converfatious—when 

« Tuned to happy unifon of foul, a fairer world, of which the 

vulgar never had a glimpfe, difplayed its charms.” 
Abforbed in thought, the crimfon refle@ion from the weftern clouds 
gradually taded, while the deep fhades of the evening, thickened by the 
appearance of a gathering tempett, involved in obfcurity the object on 
which, without diflinétly perceiving it, 1 {till continued to gaze. 

‘ ] was roufed from this reverie by the fudden opening of the door. 
Some perfon, whom tie uncertain light prevented me from diftinguihh - 
ing, walked acrofs the room, with a flow and folemn pace, and, after 
taking feveral turns backwards and forwards, reclined on the fopha, 
remaining for fome time perfectly fill. A tremor fhook my nerves— 
unable either to fpeak, or to move, I continued filent and trembling— 
my heart felt oppreffed, almoft to fuffocation—at length, a deep, con- 
vulfive figh, forced its way. 

“© My God!”’ exclaimed the perfon, whofe meditations I had in- 
terrupted ** what is that ?” 

hg {t was the voice of Mr. Harley, he fpoke in a ftern tone, though 
with fome degree of trepidation, and advanced haftily towards the 
window again{t which I leaned. 

‘ The clouds had for fome hours been gathering dark and gloomy. 
Jott as Auguftus had reached the place where 1 ftood, a flafh of light- 
ang, pale, yet vivid, glanced fuddenly acrofs my ftartled fight, and 
Glicoy ered to him the objeét which had alarmed him. 
anne, oo he, in a foftened accent, taking my trembling and 
a elefs hand, ** how came you here, which way did you 

‘ J anfwered not—Another flath of lightning, ftill brighter, blue 
and fulphureous, illuminated the room, fucceeded by a loud and long 
* al of thunder, Again the heavens feem to rend afunder and difl- 
cover a theet of livid flame—a crath of thunder, fudden, loud, fhort, 
immediately followed, befpeaking the tempeft near, 1 ftarted ‘ .- 
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kind of convulfive terror. Auguftus led me from the window, and en. 
deavoured, in vain, to find the door of the lhibrary—the tempo 
fiathes, and total darknefs by which they were fucczeded, dazzled ‘ang 
confounded the fight. I ftumbled over fome farniture, which ftood in 
the middle of the room, and unable to recover my feet, which refufed 
any longer to fuftain me, funk into the arms of Auguftus, fuffering him 
to lift me to the fopha. He feated himnfelf befide me, the ftorm con. 
tinved ; the clouds, every moment parting with a horrible noife, dif. 
covered an abyfs of fire, while the rain defcended in a deluge. We 
filentiy contemplated this fublime and terrible feene. Auguttus fup- 
xorted me with one arm, while my trembling hand remained in his, 
Phe tempeit foon exhautted itfelf by its violence—the lightning be. 
came lefs fierce, gleaming at intervals—the thunder rolled off toa 
ditlance—its protracted found, lengthened by the echoes, faintly died 
away; while the rain continued to fall in a ftill, though copious, 
fhower. 

‘ My fpirits grew calmer, I gently withdrew my hand from that of 
Mr. Harley. He once more enquired, but in a tone of greater referve, 
how I had entered the room without his knowledge? I explained, 
briefly and frankly, my fituation, and the tender motives by which I 
had been influenced. 

‘«« It was not poffible,” added I, ‘* to take leave of this houfe for 
ever, without recalling a variety of affecting and melancholy ideas—~ 
I tee], that L have loft my only friend.” 

«« ‘This world,” faid he, ** may not unaptly be compared to the 
rapids on the American rivers—We are hurried, in a frail bark, 
down the {lream—lIrt is in vain to refift its courfe—happy are thole 
whofe voyage is ended!” 

«« My friend,” replied I in a faultering voice, «* I could teach my 
heart to bear your lofs—though, God knows, the leffon has been fuffi- 
ciently fevere—but I know not how, with fortitude, to fee you fuffer.” 

** Suffering is the common lot of humanity—but, pardon me, when — 
I fay, your tonduét has not tended to Ieffen my vexations !” 

‘** My errors have been the errors of afe@ion—Do they deferve if 
rigor - 

‘* Their fource is not important, their confequences have been the 
fame—you make not the allowances you claim.” 

** Dear, and fevere, friend !—Be not unjuft—the confidence which 
I fought, and meried, would have obviated’ — 

** ] know what you would alledge—that confidence, you had reafon 
to judge, was of a paintul nature—it ought not to haye been ex- 
torted.”’ | 

** If f have been wrong, my faults have been feverely expiated— 
if the error has been ow/y mine, furely my fufferings have been in pro- 
portion ; leduced hy the fervour of my feelings; ignorant of your fitu- 
ation, if I wildly fought to eblige yeu to chufe happinefs through a 
mecium of ny Ccreation—yet, to have afiured yours, was I not willing 
to rifquc ail my own? I perceive my extravagance, my views were 
equally ftalie and romantic—dare I to fay—they were the ardent ¢x- 
cetics of a generous mind? Yes; my wildeft miftakes had in them 8 
dignilied mixture of virtue. While the inftieutions of fociety wat 
againit nature and happinefs, the mind of energy, ftruggling to eman- 
cipate iticlt, will entangle itfelf in error”’— ; 
e+ Permit 
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«« Permit me to afk you,” interrupted Auguftus, ‘* whether, ab- 
forbed in your own fenfations, you allowed yourfelf to remember, and 
to refpect, the feelings of others? , 

«| could no longer reftrain my tears, T wept for fome moments ir 


filence—Auguitus breathed a hali-fupprefled figh, and turned from me 


his face. . : 

« The pangs which have rent my heart,” refumed I, in low and 
broken ‘accents, ** have, f contefs, been but too poignant! Phat la- 
cerated heart {iill bleeds—we have neither of us been guiltlefs—d/as ? 
eho is? Yetin my bofom, fevere feclings are not more painful than 
tranfient—already have I lott fight of your unkindnefs, (God knows 
how little | merited it!) in ftronger fympathy for your forrows—what- 
ever be their nature! We have both erred—-why fhould we not €x-= 
change mutea! turgivenefs? Why thould we affli¢t each other? Friend- 
fhip, like charity, thould fuaffer all things an be kind!” 

« My mind,” replied he coldly, ‘* is differently conftituted.” 

« Unpitying man! It would be hard for us, if we were all to be 
‘ Me & * eee ee ay Se ' a : 
judged at fo feverea tribunal—you have be: na lowe r,”’ added I, ina 
fofter tone, ‘* and can you not forgive the faults of love?” 

‘ He arofe, vifibly agitated—i alfo ttood up—my bofom deeply 
wounded, and, unknowing what I did, took his hand and preffed it to 
my lips. 

« You have rudely thrown from you a heart of exquifite fenfibility— 
you have contemned my love, and you difdain my friendfhip—is it 
brave, is it manly,” added I wildly—almoft unconfcious of what I 
f4id—forgetting at the moment his fituation and my own—** thus to 
triumph over a {pirit, febdued by its affections into unrefifting meek- 

efs?”’ 

‘ He broke from me, and precipitately quitted the room. 

‘ | threw myfelf upon the floor, and, refting my head on the feat 
which Auguftus had fo lately occupied, pafled the night in cruel con- 
fli¢t—a tempeft more terrible than that which had recently fpent its 
force, fhook my foul! ‘The morning dawned, ere I had power to re- 
move myfelt trom the fatal fpot, where the meafure of my afflictions 
feemed filled up.—Virtue may conquer weaknefs, but who can bear to 
be defpifed by thofe they love! The fun darted its beams full upon 
me, but its fplendour appeared mockery—hope and joy were for ever 
excluded from my benighted fpirit. The contempt of the world, the 
feoffs of ignorance, the contumely of the proud, I could have borne 
without fhrinking—but to find myfelf rejected, contemned, {corned, 
by him with whom, of all mankind, my heart claimed kindred ; by him. 
for whom my youth, mv health, my powers, were confuming in filent 
anguilh—who, initead of pouring balm into the wound he had infliéted, 
adminittered only corrofives!—/* was too painful. I felt, that I had 
been a lavith prodigal—that I had become a wretched bankrupt; that 
there was but ove ceay to make me happy, and @ thoufand to make me 
miferable! Enfeebled and exhaufted, I crawled to my apartment, and, 
throwing my {elf on the bed, gave a loofe to the agony of my foul.’ 

lhe tale which thefe volumes contain is extremely fimple, and is 
enriched with feveral affecting fcenes ; we cannot however give an mun- 

walified approbation of the chara¢ters as entirely natural. e fcarcely 
eve the poflibility of an attachment exifting unabated for fo ond 


years as that of Emma Courtney for Auguftus Harley, chilled eee 
uch 
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fach indifference and almoft averfion cn his part, as her’s was. Ifit wes 
natural, with fuch @rong emotions,. at firft to avow the paffion, it wg 
certainly much otherwife to teafe him with her neglected love ; and; 
after the appeal to his pailions lad proved ineffecival, to attack his 
principles, and argue, on thé ground of utility, that it was Incumbem 
on him to return the attachment. Nor do we fee any reafon why 
Augutltus fhould keep iccret his marriage trom her, who could claim 
his confidence, thongh the could not wring from him an avowal of his 
love. We were hurt at Fmma’s marriage with Montague; gratitade 
is hardly a principle fufliciently powertul to fanction it; and, however 
neceffary it might be for the cataftrophe which fucceeds, is by no 
means natural; neither indeed are we informed of any motive which 
Montague could have for the murder of his bafiard babe. Notwith 
ftanding thefe objections, which atter all may be of queftionable vah- 
dity, we are much pleafed with the performance. 

the authorefs has made it the vehicle of much good fenfe and mach 
Jiberal principle. In this novel—ii we may be allowed the allufion— 
like the library in Mr. Harley's cottage, ‘ nothing feems coftly, yet 
neatnefs, order, and tafte, appear through the whole apartment, be. 
Ipeaking the elegantand cultivated mind of the owner.” —L. M.S 
Arr. xvi. The German Mifcellany, confifting of Dramas, Dialoguty 

V2 ‘s cond A ovels, tranflate a } ron that Language. By A, Thompfon, 

Author of a Poem on Whilt, &c. 12mo. 282 pa. Price 3s. fewed, 

Perth, Morifons; London, Vernon and Hood. 17,46. 

Tue tranflator of this mifcellany juftly obferves, in a prefixed 
advertifement, ‘ that to endeavour to recommend his pieces, by a 
Jong preliminary differtation, would be an attempt either vain or fuper 
fiuous. If they have merit, it will fpeak for itfelf—if none, it is in 
vain to fpeak forthem.’ Should this fpecimen be favorably received, 
he has, he informs us, * a fufficient itore of original pieces befide 
him, to furnifh feveral volumes of the fame entertainment.’ ‘The 
prefent collection confills of a comedy, entitled The Indians in Eng- 
land, by prefident Korzebue. The Nutthell, a Tale. Bianca Ce 
pello, a dramatic Narrative. The Hiftory of Lamberg. And The 
German ‘Theatre at Venice, fom Meifiner’s Sketches. ‘The comedy, 
though fomewhat prolix, has merit. The chara¢ter of Gurl, th 
daughter of Kaberdar, the indian prince, is rendered particularly i 
tereiting by a happy mixture of tendernefs, playfulnets, and fimpli- 
city : perhaps the latter quality is carried a little too far, when fhe 
talks of marrying her temaie friend Liddy. The generofity o 
Robert, the failor, is liable to-the fame objetion, a degenerates 
into thoughtlefs folly . When he 1s deferibed as beftowing five thoufand 
poucds, the whole product of his voy ave, upon a fhip-wrecked dutch. 
man, ‘ who (in the language of the author) had loft every thing bet 
his life, and the honour of a failor; and at home fat his young wile, 
and three {mall children, who had not a morfel to put into theit 
mouths.” While, at the fame time, Robert’s father and mother 
Were in want and dittre!s, anxioufly waiting the fortunate retum 
of their fon. Virtue thus overitrained, lofes it’s nature, and be 
becomes weaknefs or vice. The tale of the Nutfhell is an ingeniws 


excinpiifieation of the obfervation which introduces it. ¢ Slight and 
! almolt 
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almott infenfibly flender are the threads of the {pider, or the web of 
the fikworm; but much flighter, and infinitely more lender, are thofe 
threads by which the fates of mankind are fometimes connected, and 


















Che fomnetimes entangled.’ ‘The ftories of Bianca Capello, and of Lam- 
bent bert, are lefs interefting, and injudicioufly left unfinifhed by the trani- 
why lator. . = . 
Jain The German Theatre at Venice, an entertaining and curious anec- 
of his dote, affording an excellent leffon for the cure of national vanity, has 
itade already appeared in the ‘ Varieties of Literature.’ 
ever 
7 no Art. xvit. The Contradi@ion. By the Rev. William Cole. tr2m0. 
hich 248 pa. Price 5s. in boards. Cadell and Davis, 1796. 
vith. Tuts isa wild performance, neither grave, humorous, nor fenti- 
val. mental; thé charaéters are not very intereiting, or are the incidents 
very ftriking : however the employment of writing it might amuk 
uch the leifure hours of the author, we dare not promite the public muga 
i<e amufement for the leifure hours they may employ in reading it. 
vet 
| aan 
oye TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 
ht, Arr. xviit. Philfophical Tranfadions of the Royal Society of Loner, 
ion, i for the Year 1796. Part Ll. 
ed, Art. x11. ‘Odferwations of the diurnal variation of the mag- 
i uetic needle at Fort Marlborough, in toe ifland of Sumatra. By 
xed Tobn Macdonald, ef7.—The diurnal variation, or variation of the 
fa necdle by heat and cold, is a fmall variation of the general varia. 
er tion, amounting only toa few minutes of a degree in the fame 
in place, at different hours of .the fame day. ‘This fort of variation 
a, is only difcoverable by nice obfervations. It feems to have been 
de firft publicly mentioned by the ingenious Mr. Geo. Graham, who 
he made feveral obfervations on this kind of variation, in the years 
g i722 and 1723; profeiling himfelf however ignorant of the caufe 
a of the phenomena he had obferved.—About the year 1750, Mr. 
he Wargentin, lecretary of the fwedifh academy of {ciences, took 
if notice both of the regular diurnal variation of the needle, and alfe 
he of it’s being difturbed at the time of the aurora borealis.—About 
n- the year 1756, Mr. Canton commenced a feries of obfervations, 
i- amounting to near 4000, with an excellent variation-compals, of 
ne about nine inches diameter. The number of days on which thefe 
of obfervations were made was 6o3,. and the diurnal variation on 
3 $74 of them was regular, fo as that the abfolute variation of the 
d needle weitward was increafing from about cight or nine o’clock 
” in the morning, till about one or two in the afternoon, when the 
t needie became itationary for fome time; after that, the ablolute 
, Variation weltward was decreafing, and the needle came back agaim 
( to it’s former fituation, or nearly fo, in the night, or by the next 
t Morning. The diurnal variation is irregular when the needle 
moves lowly ealtward in the latter part ot the morning, or welt- 
" Ward in the latter part of the afternoon; alfo when it moves mack 
: either way after night, or fuddenly both ways in a fort time. 
3 Thefe 
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Thefe irregularities feldom happen more than once or twice'ing 
month, and are always accompanied, as far as Mr. Canton ob. 


ferved, with an aurora borealis. Mr. Canton lays down, anj_ 


evinces by experiment, the following principle, viz. that the at 
tractive power of the magnet will decreafe while it is heating, and 
increafe while it is cooling. He then proceeds to account for 
both the regular and irregular variation. It is evident, fays he, 
that the magnetic parts ot the earth in the north, on the eatt fide, 
and on the weft fide of the magnetic meridian, equally attract the 
north end of the needle. If then the eaftern magnetic parts be 
heated falter by the fun in the morning, than the wefterg 
parts, the needle will move weftward, and the abfolute variation 
will increafe: when the attracting parts of the earth on each fide 
of the magnetic meridian have their heat increafing equally, the 
needle will be itationary, and the abfolute variation will then be 
greateft; but when the weftern magnetic parts are either heating 
fafter, or cooling flower, than the eaftern, the needle will move 
eaftward, or the abfolute variation will decreafe ; and when the 
eaitern and wettern magnetic parts are cooling equally fait, the 
necdle will again be ftationary, and the abfolute variation will 
then be leait. By this theory, the diurnal variation in the fum- 
mer ought to exceed that in winter; and accordingly it is found 
by obfervation, that the diurnal variation in the months of June 
and July is almoft double of that in December and January. Mr. 
Canton annexed to his paper on this tubject a camplete year’s 
obfervations ; from which it appears, that the diurnal variation 
increafes from January to June, and decreafes from June to De- 
cember.—Tahe late Dr. Lorimer too made fome ingenious obfer- 
vations on this fubject. It muft be allowed, fays he, according 
to the obfervations of feveral ingenious gentlemen, that the col- 
lective magnetifm of this earth arifes from the magnetifim of all 
the ferruginous bodies contained in it, and that the magnetic 
poles fhould therefore be contidered as the centres of the powers 
of thofe magnetic fub{tances. Thefe poles muft therefore change 
their places according as the magnetifm of fuch fubftances is 
affected ; and if, with Mr. Canton, we allow, that the general 
caufe of the diurnal variation arifes from the fun’s heat in the fore- 
noon and afternoon of the fame day, it will naturally occur, that 
the fame caufe, being continued, may be fufficient to produce the 
general variation of the magnetic needle for any number of years. 
‘or we mult confider, that ever fince any attentive obfervations 
have been made on this fubje¢t, the natural direction of the mag- 
netic needle in Europe has been conflantly moving from eat to 
weft, and that in other parts of the world it has continued it’s mo- 
tion with equal conftancy. , 

This fhort account of the diurnal variation of the magnetic 
needie it feemed neceflary to premife, to the analyzing Mr. Mac- 
donald’s obfervations. It feems indeed, that thefe have been made 
with fufficient care and accuracy, and that they add confiderably 
to the right underftanding of this curious fubject. © It appears 
from thefe obfervations,’ fays Mr. M., ‘that the eaft variation 
diurnal of the variation, increafed from about feven in the morn- 
ing 
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ing till five in the afternoon, and that it decreafed till feven in 
the morning. It has been remarked, that heat weakens the mag- 
netic virtue, and that cold ftrenythens it. _ Suppofing, with the 
great Halley, the exiitence of four magnetic poles, by blending 
this fuppofition with the above principle, well afcertained, at- 
been made to account for the diurnal variation of the 
variation. The fouth-eaft magnetic pole being lefs heated in the 
morning, eithér by the fun or by fubterraneous fire, than towards 
noon, and intheafternoon, and being at the fame time, by pafling 
through the meridian of Celebes, nearer Sumatra than the fouth- 
weit magnetic pole, it draws to itin the morning the fouth end 
of the magnetic needle more powerfully than the other attracts ; 
and confequently the variation diurnal of the variation ought to bey 
and actually is, lefs in the morning than in theafternoon. In the 
progrefs of the day, the fouth-catt magnetic pole having become 
heated, and the fouth-weft pole being atthe fame time Icis heated, 
attracts the fouth end of the magnetic needle more powerfully 
than the other does; and hence the eaft diurnal variation of the 
variation is greater in fummer than in winter. ‘This feems to 
point out heat atting on magnets in the earth, as its efhcicnt 
caufe.’ 

Mr. M. gives a minute defcription of his apparatus and method 
of obferving, and fubjoins tables of obfervations for the beit part 
of a year. 

Art. xvi. Newton’s binomial theorem legally demonfirated 
by algebra. By the Rev. William Sewell, A.M, — The binomial 
theorem is one of the moft celebrated of Newton’s difcoveries, and 
has been produétive of more important improvements in mathema- 
tics than perhaps any other that has been made. So far as integrak 
powers and exponents extend indeed, this theorem in fome fort 
was known many ages before; as is fully fhown by Dr. Hutton, both 
in the introduétion to his mathematical tables, and in his tracts. 
But it was the genius of Newton that generalized the theorem, 
and extended it to roots, or all powers with fractional exponents. 
The truth of this method however was long known only by triak 
in particular cafes, and by induction from analogy. Not does 
it appear, that even Newton himfelf ever attempted any direct proof 
ofit. But various demonftrations of this theorem have been fince 
given by the more modern mathematicians, of which fome are by 
means of the doctrine of fluxions, and others, more legally, by the 
pure principles of algebra only. 

One of the firft demonttrators of this theorem was Mr. James 
Bernoulli; his demontftration, inferted in his ingenious little work 
called Ars Conjefandi, and being a ftrict demonitration of the the- 
orem in the cafe of integral and pofitive powers, is to this effect. 
Suppofing the theorem to be true in any one power, as for inffance, 
in the cube, it muft be true in the next higher power; which he 
demonitrates. But it is true in the cube or 3d power, in the 
4th, 5th, 6th, or “th power; as will ealily appear by trial, that is 
by attually raifing thofe powers by continual multiplications : 
therefore it is tle in‘all the higher powers. All this is fiown by 

crnoulliin ag regular and legitimate manner, from the principses 
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of common multiplication only, and without ‘the help of flux. 
ions. But he could not extend his proof to the other cafes of the 
binomial theorem, in which the powers are fractional. And this 
demonttration has been copied by Mr. John Stewart, in his com. 
mentary on Newton's qu: adrature of curves; ; towhich he has added, 
from the principles of fluxions, a dem onitration of the other cafe, 
for roots or fractional exponents. 

In No. 230 of the Philofophical Tranfactions, for the vear 
1697, is given a theorem, by Mr. De Moivre, in imitation of the 
binomial theorem, which is extended to any number of terms, 
and thence called the multinomial theorem ; which is a general ex 
preflion in a feries, tor railing any multinomial quantity to any 
power. His demonttration of “the truth of this theorem is inde 
pendent of the truth of the binomial theorem, and contains in it 
a demonitration of this theorem as a fubordinate propofition, or 
particular cafe of the other.more general theorem. And this de- 
moniiration may be confide red as a legitimate one, for pure powers, 
founded on the principles of multi iplication, that is, on the dottrine 
of combinations and pe mutations. And it proves, that the lay 
of the continuation of the terms mutt be the fame ia the terms not 
computed, or not fet down, as in thofe that are actually writtes 
down. 

Mr. Landen gave an invefligation of the binomial theorem, 
in his Difceurse concerning the Repdual Analy fis, printed in 1758, 
and in the & fd i os alyfs ittelf, printed in 1764. The inve 
wation is deduced from this lemma, viz. if mand be any integers, 
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A soaks algebraical demon! 1G ation 18 given by Dr. Hutton, in 
his tracts, which embraces all the caies of frations, and even the 
very forin of the feries, as to the powers rye in the terms, as well 
as the cocflicients of them. In his demonftration, the fraétional 
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terms in fucceilion; andif = p be =a, then will ~ a be 


=r: which ts the property in queflion, and which be proves 
ee neraliy. 
Mr. Baron Maferes has alfo given an inveftigation, at large, 
t eae iame theorem, i the cafe of integral exponents, in a book 
pr i Tithe din octavo, anno 1795s on the dottrine of permutations 
and eo pene And, in the Philot ophical Tranfactions, vol. 
xii, is a like demonftration by Mr. Caftillioni, in both the cafes of 
intecral ai id fractional powers; deducing the former from the 
doctrine of the combinations of qu: antities, “and the latter from the 
former by means cf the multinomial theorem. 
Lafly, yn the Philof. Trauf, tor 1795, Arta xvi, another de- 
momttration ose the caies is given, ina verPoperole ae 
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by arguments of induction drawn from the nature of the multipli- 
cation of feries : P ; 

The prefent d ‘demonftration of Mr. Sewell is very neat and con- 
cle, and occupies only (wo page sof the volum - buti can hardly 
be faid ro be new in it’s principles, being very fimilar to Mr. 
Lane n’ demonttration, deferibed he 

Art. xix. On the pe riedical fiar a Herculis; with re- 

Bs fen ling lo efabl fp Ib the rotate ry motion of the fiars On 
their axes. L0 which is added a y oorangl catalogue of the compas 
ative brightne{s of the flars. By Will 2 Herfebel, LekeDs FeRoSe 


—One of the bes elles to a tronomy re falting trom Dr. H.’s im- 
provement of ibe telefeope is that of an obierved alternate in- 
creafe and decreafe in the brightneis of certain ttars, whence 
they have been called periodical tlars. Several inflances of this 
kind ot change in the appearance of the ars have been perceived 
by Dr. H_ in the courfe of his afliduous obfervations, one more ins 
ftance of which is that of the thar above-mentioned, viz. « Herculis, 
or the brighteit ftar in Hercules, being the {tar in the head of that 
contfiellation, and of the 2d magnitude. It is probable, that all 
the flars, like the fun, have dark {pots or parts on en furface, 
fome more and fome lefs in their number and extent; and thar 
they all have a rotatory motion about an axils. This being the 
cafe, it follows that, by revolving on it’s axis, the flar will have 
cvery part of it’s furface turned towards us periodically, in the 
courfe of each rotation. Hence then, it a confiderable quantity 
of dark part be accumulated together on one fide of the furface, it 
inay be io great, that when that fide is turned toward us, the 
general luttre of the flar may appear to be much diminifhied, and 
fo the far become periodical. Then, by a continued and recular 
feries of obfervations, for a fufficient time, there will be obferved 
the gradual increafe in the luftre of the ftar, with the day or hour 
When it becomes brighte®, and then the gradual diminution of 
ire, with the like day or hour, when it becomes leat brighe. 
Hence the time or duration from one of thefe days of greateft 
brightne is to another, becomes known: which isa proof at once, 
both of a rotation on the ftar’s axis, and the quantity or period of 
that rotation. In this way it has been difcovered, that the pe- 
riod of the fun’s revolution is tw enty-ieven days anda half; and 
thus, in the prefent intlance, Dr. H. hi is determined, that the pe- 
riod of the fiara Herculis is a duration of fixty days anda quarter. 

. Th difcor ery of the period of a Herculis furnifhes me,’ fays 


=? 


. 


Yr. H. * with an opportunity to fay a few words upon the fubjett, 
af salah v addi non to the litt of periodic al ftars increafes our know- 
ledve of the conttruction of the celeitial bodies. Not fo much be- 
cauic now one flar more is known to be fubject to periodical 
Changes in its luftre; for this would indeed be of no great confe- 
quence. But we ought not to be fatisfied with merely inrolling 
thi: circumitance among the lift of fatts we are acquainted with. 
Phe r otatory metion of itars upon their axes is a capital feature in 
their peg to the fun. It appears to me now, that we 
: efufe go®dmit fuch a motion, and that indeed it may be as 
tly nin ed as the diyrnal motion of the earth, 
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‘ Dark fpots, or large portions of the furface, lefs luminous 
thanthe rett, curncd alternately in certain directions, either towards 
or from us, will account for all the phenomena of periodical 
change: in the luttre of the ftars, fo fatistactorily, that we certainly 
need not look out for any other caufe. Let us, however, takea 
review of any obje@tions that might be made. 

‘ The periods in the change of the luftre of Algol, @ Lyra, 
é Cephei, and » Antinoi, are fhort; being only 3, 5, 6, and 7 
days refpectively: thofe of «Ceti, the changeable {tar in Hydra, 
and that ia the neck of the Swan are long, amounting to 331, 304 
and 497 days. Will nota doubt arife whether the fame caufe can 
be admitted to explain indiferiminately phenomena that.are fo 
different in their duration ? 

‘ To this it may be anfwered, that the whole force of the objec. 
tion is founded upon our very limited acquaintance with the ftate 
of the heavens. Flitherto we have only had feven ttars whofe 
periodical changes have been determined. No wonder then that 
proper conneétions between their different periods were wanting. 
But let us now place a Herculis among the lift, which 1s not lefs 
than fixty days tn performing one return of its changes. Herewe 
tind immediately, that the ftcp from the rotation of a Herculis to 
that of o Ceti, is far lefs @onfiderable than that from the period of 
Algol to the rotation of 2 Herculis; and thus a link in the chain 
is now fupplied, which removes the objection that arofe from the 
vacancy. 

‘ There is, however, another inftance of a flow rotatory motion 
and it is doubly inftruCtive upon this occafion. In one of my 
former papers it has been fhewn, that the sth fatellite of Saturn 
revolves on its axis in feventy-nine days ; this nat only fhews that 
very flow rotatory motions take place among the celeftial bodies; 
but from the arguments that were brought to prove its rotation, 
which I believe no aftronomer will oppote, we are led to apply the 
tame reafoning to fimilar appearances among the fixed ftars. A 

variation of light, owing to the alternate expofition of a more or 
tefs bright hemifphere of this periodical fatellite, plainly indicates 
that thedjmilar phenomenon of a changeable ftar, arifes from the 


various luftre of the different parts of its furface, fucceflively | 


turned to us by its rotatory motion. 

‘ The rotations of the fun and moon, and of feveral of the 
planets, become vifible in a telefcope by means of the fpots on 
their furfaces ; the remote fituation and {mallnefs of the sth fatel- 
nite of Saturn, leave us without this affiftance; but what we can 
no longer perceive, with our belt optical infiruments, we now 
tupply by rational arguments. The change in the light of the 
tatellite proves the rotation; and the rotation, once adinitted, 
proves the exiltence of fpots, or les huminous regions on its furfacey 
which at fetting off were only hypothetical. In the fame mannet 
« ill more extended fimilarity between the fun and the ftars offers 
itfelt, by the fpots that now mutt alfo be admitted to take place 
en their furtaces, as well as on that of the fun.’ 

P. 483. Art. xx. Abra of aregifier of the barometer, therme 
mse ter, and rain, at Iynden, in Rutland, 1795, dy Tho. Barker, 4. 
— This is a communication fimilar to what this gentleman has 
annually 
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aanually made, for many years paft, It contains the highett and 
lowelt-ftate of the barometer in every month, with the mediums 
between them: alfo, the fame for a thermometer within the houfe, 
and for another without ; with the quantity of rain at that place 
for every month of the year. From which it appears, that the 
greatelt height of the barometer was, in february, 30,17 inches, 
and the leatt height, in march, only 25,15, being a difference of 
rather more than twoinches: the medium ot the whole year being 
29,42. ‘The greateft degree of the thermometer within was, in 
auguil, 71, and the lowell, in january, was 25; while the greateit 
height of that without, was, in auguit, 84, and the leait height, 
in january, Was 14. The whole quantity of rain being 21,45 
inches. 

The remaining papers will be reviewed in a future number. N.M. 





THEOLOGY. 

Art. xix. An Effiy on the Folly of Scepticifm; the Abjurdity of dog- 
matizing on religious Subjects ; and the proper Medium to be obferved 
between thefe two Extremes. By W. L. Brown, p.v. Principal of 
the Marefchal College, Aberdeen, and fucceflor to the late cele- 
brated Dr. George Campbell. Small 8vo. 192 pages. Price 3s, 
fewed. Edinburgh, Mudies; London, Crofby. 1796. 


“© Eft modus in rebus ; funt certi denique fines, 
66 © PY , £ 99 
Quas ultra citrague nequit confifiere rectum: 


Suc was, long ago, the obfervation of that pleafant moralift, 
Horace: and fuch 1s the fentiment which guides the ingenious author 
of the prefent eflay, in his laudable attempt, to point out the due 
medium between f{cepticifm and dogmatifm. Dr. Brown laments that 
men are fo commonly in extremes, particularly in their opinions on 
philofophical and theologieal fubjeéts; that, on the one hand, fome 
believe, without evidence, whatever has the fanétion of antiquity 
and general currency ; while, on the contrary, fome object to the 
wy truths, and even call in queftion every principle upon which 
elief and conviction can refl. Kach extreme he confiders as fatally 
injurious to the caufe of virtue and truth; and he writes the prefent 
eflay, with the hope of contributing towards the exploding of thefe 
extremes, by expofing their folly. 

The effay is divided into three parts. In the ff part, the author 
takes an hiftorical view of the rife and progrefs of icepticifm ; enu- 
merates fevera] different kinds of fceptieifm, and treats of it’s nature 
and genius, it’s caufes, objects, and effets. The abule of the prin- 
ciple laid down by Socrates, of the weaknefs of the human intelle¢t, 
is traced through the greek fchools, to the chriftian fects; and to 
modern philofophers, who have taught the neceflity of univerfal doubr, 
before any certainty can be attained. Scepticifm, it is remarked, has 
been employed both in attacking and defending the foundations of 
morality and religion, varying according to the different views of it’s 
proteflors : ig rejects all evidence fhort of abfolute demonftration ; it 
onginates in a weak judgment, an exceffive love of diftin¢tion, a cor- 
rupted heart, or indolence; it aims at introducing univerfal doubt and 
indifference, and tends to eftablifh univesfal ignorance, and undermine 
‘¢ foundations of virtue and happinefs; it confounds men’s ideas of 
P 3 sight 
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right and wrong, truth and errour ; it renders men troublefome, if not 
dangerous members of fociety ; and it introduces a habit of obftinacy 
and pride, extremely difficult to be corrected. | 

On the other fide, Dr. B., in the fecord part, explains the nature of 
dogmatifm, and confiders it’s origin and it’s effects. Ry dogmatifm he 
underftands, adopting opinions without adequate evidence, maintain. 
ing them with inflexible rigidity regarding them as the infallible flandard 
of truth, and enforcing them upon others with intolerant violence, 

Dogmatifm is fhown to be derived from conceit and prefumption; 
to lead to flagrant injuftice, in the invafton of the unalienable right 
of private judgment; to obftruct {cientific religious inyprovement, and 
to deftroy the very nature of religion, which implies the voluntary 
aflent of the underflanding, and confent of the heart. In fine, all 
the corruptions, which have ¢cifgraced chriftianity, are aflerted to have 
been produced by dogmatifm : by a defire of being wife above what 
has been revealed, and of pafling men’s own fancies on the world for 

the dittates of divine wifdom. 

The third part of this eflay inquires how a perfon may avoid the twoex. 
tremes of fcepticifm and dogmatifm, in forming and maintaining his own 
opinions; and what is the moit effe¢tual and defirable method of d1{cou- 
raging the prevalence of either of thefe extremes in the world, To the 
former gueflion, the effayitt’s anfwer is, Cultivate that fpirit of candour 
and moderation, which will produce an averfion to both extremes: in 
reply to the fecond, he recommends the more general and regular 
fludy of the principles of natural religion, and the evidences and doc- 
trines of divine revelation, and the exercife of unequivocal and uni. 
verfal toleration, 

The following paffage, on the manner in which fcepticifm has fome- 
times been ftrangely employed in aid of implicit faith, may ferve asa 
f{pecimen. 

p. 17.—-© When the votaries of the church of Rome plainly faw 
that it was impoffible for them to hold their ground, when aftailed by 
the arms of jaft argument, they endeavoured to turn, againit their 
enemies, their own battery. Accordingly, they, who had at firtt ftre- 
nuoufly oppefed the freedom of enquiry, endeavoured, at laft, to pufh 
urto the utmolt length, They fet themfelves to difpute every criterion 
of truth, every foundation of knowledge, every improvement of the 
human facultics. In this it was their defign to evince the imbecillity 
of human reafon, and its*total incapacity to arrive at truth; and, 
confequents » the neceflity of ac: uief ing in fome other guide ; vid, 
unplicit Kuth in the decrees of the romith church, however repugnant 
to the evidence of fenfe and reafon, the futility of which fceprcifm 
had thus effablifhed. Of this number La Motte Vayer, and the ¢e- 
Jebrated Huet, whofe incenfiftency, after having endeavoured in his 

Demonttratio Evangelica Yo eftablith the divine origin of chriltiamty 
on the moit folid principles of reafon, was exceedingly glaring. Orhers 
of the romifh communion aimed at overturning the authority of reafon, 
an Order to fubfiitute in its place certain myitical feelings, imprefled, 

as they pretended, by divine infpiration, and which were the only in- 
fallible criteria of right and wrong, of truth and error. Of this clafs 
was the famous Jerom Hyrnhaym, who carried his fceptical extrava 
pance fo far, as to aflert, that he could not be pofitive that four did nt 
Wale fix, and fix four; that, a whole avas equal to its paris; or, tab 
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a thing could not both be, and not be, at one and the fame time. He alfo 
rejetted every information of fenfe; and mainta lined, that the apoftles 
who faw, converfed, and ate with our Saviour, acquired the cestainty 


of all this, not fo much by their fenfes, which mig ‘ht deceive them, as 
by mere faith.’ 


Though we do not find in this effay any attempt to obviate the doubts 
of feeptics, by eftabhfhing a criterion of truth, and afcertaining the 


foundati nas and limits of human knowled ze; and though we mutt 
confefs, that we obferve, in many paflages, a degree of ” vehemence 
againit the oye ptics, which might cian t us to clafs. the author among 
the dog matilts 5 we, neverthelefs, fee much to admire in the per- 
formance; and recommend it to our readers, as an excellent fpecimen 
of neat, methodical compofition; and as containing a variety of 


jutt and ufeful obfervations on a fubject of great practical importance. 


Art. xx. 4 Se 08 preac ched at Monkavell-freet Mecting-houfe, O&ober 
16, 17G5, on Occafton of the Death of Dr. James Hordyce, formerly 
Pafar of the Ce ngregation w ar/bipp ing in that Place, who died at 


Bath, Ofober 1 ft, aged 76. By ‘James Lindfay. 8vo. 66 pages. 
Price 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1797. 


Dr. Forpyce, who was for many years eminently diftinguifhed 
as an eloquent preacher, and whofe writings, efpecially his Sermons to 
Young Women, have been much, and defervedly, read and admired, 
and have, it may be prefumed, contributed materially to promote the 
interefts of virtue and picty, was certainly entitled to a public and 
honourable teftimony at his death. ‘This debt of juftice and gratitude 
is very prop erly and handfomely difcharged by his fucceffor, Mr. Lind- 
fay, in this fermon, in which the dignity and utility of the charaéter 
of a chrifi ian miniftry are well difplayed, and the refpect, to which 
faithful minitlers are entitled, is eftablifhed upon the only true grounds, 
the ufefulaefs of their : labours, and the exemplary goodnefs of their 
eharacters, The adventitious ditin¢tion, which the clergy have 
derived from civil eftablifhments, Mr. L. confiders as inconfittent with 
the defien and {pirit of chrittianity. Of Dr. Fordyce, after retuang a 
calumny, lately circulated, towards the clofe of life, that he had 
renounced chrittianity, Mr. L. gives a brief biographical memoir, from 
which we thal copy two or three paffages. 

P. 45. * In 1760 he was unanimoufly invited, by the fociety of 
proteiiant diffenters worfhipping in this place, to be co- patior with, 
and e-entually fucceffor to Dr. Lawre nee, then aged and infirm; upon 
whofe death, which happened foon after, he became fole paftor, and 
Continued to difcharge the duties of that office till Ch oy rgn 1782, 
when his health, w hich had long been declining, rendered it necedlary 
in his own o} pinion, and that of medical men, to difcontinue his public 
fervices. He } had not preached long at Monkwell-ftreet, when his 
pulpit talents attracted general attention, and procured him general 
admiration. T he number of the fociety was rapidly increa‘ed, ‘and he 
preached for feveral years, with the powers of cloguet nce, and the 
fervour of piety, to an audience always crowded, often agri. 3 

His hearers ( Pp. 46.) § found, that his public fervices, inftead of 
fuffering any oe ment of excellence, were rendered more valuable by 


& 
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of years and reflexion. They will recolle& with pleafure, as long ag 
they live, the important matter of which his difcourfes were compofed 
the impreffive manner in which they were delivered, and the ftrikin 
effeét which they frequently produced. They will recolle& how 
admirably he unfolded the great fcheme of revelation ; how fublimely 
he defcribed the dignity, and how tenderly the condefcenfion, of that 
divine perfon by whom it was completed; with what perfpieuity he 
explained the nature of duty, and with what energy he enforced its 
ractice ; with what powers of perfuafton he allured the young to the 
we of virtue ; with what folemnity he warned them againtt the danger 
‘of diflipation and irreligion, to which they were expofed in a licentious 
age and luxurious city.’ 
Pale. His writings (Pp. 49.) * have been extenfively read, generally ap 
ee proved, and fome ot them tranflated into feveral european languages, 
Lai ts In point of elegance and taite, they are excelled by few ; in point of 
a Be moral tendency, by none; and when I have faid this, I need add 
Bist: nothing more, but that I wifh a complete edition of his works were 
ees rinted, and that every perfon, efpecially every young perfon in my 
8 Coaden, were acquainted with them. With refpect to his theological 
th fentiments, they were in no extreme ;—liberal, as 1 account them; 
i but perhaps not fuch as would be deemed worthy of that character by 
fome in our day, who are outrageous for liberality. 
if * His mind, however, held on in that progrefs, which an inquifte 
ai), tive mind generally does. His liberality increafed with his age; yet 
sit without any of thofe very rapid tranfitions in fentiment, which are the 
indications of rafh decifion, rather than of fober inquiry ;—of a light 
® imagination, rather than a folid judgment. 

« But whatever different men thought, or may now think of his 
religious tenets, of his piety there was, and there could be, only one 
Opinion. It fhone in all his writings, and in his fervices in this place, 
it often rofe, as fome of you can teftify, to a fublime degree of 7” 
fervour, Nor was he one of thofe, whofe love to God feems to {wal- 
low up that love to humanity, which.it fhould ftrengthen and animate; 
who affect an oftentatious and noify zeal for the fouls of mca, without 
appearing to feel any concern for their outward ftate, or bodily com- 
fort. No! His heart did not glow more warmly with devotion to 
his God, than with benevolence to his fellow creatures. He believed 
and rejoiced, that the plans of Providence were maturing, and that 
rapid approaches were making towards a meliorated ftate of fociety. 
i have heard him exprefs, with all the ardour of generous feeling, |iis 
confident, his triumphant hope, that liberty, civil and religious, in 
connexion with pure chriftianity, and with that general philanthropy 
which it inculcates, will fpeedily extend her empire, fer the improve- 
ment, exaltation, and happinefs of human nature.’ — 
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Art. xxt. A Plurality of Perfons in the Godhead proved; and the Bible 
Tre nflation of three important P. affa ges in Pichertsh edndicated 4 
Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, on Sunday, Nov. 27 
1796. By John Eveleigh, p.p. Provoft of Oriel College, and Pre- 
aera of Rochefter. 8vo, 32 pages, Price is, Rivingtons. 
1796. 
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Ir is fomewhat furprifing, that, when the modern jews, who in this 

rticular may be expected to underftand their own Scriptures, are 
univer(ally unitarians, or advocates for the fimple unity of the divine 
nature, modern chriftians fhould folicitoufly fearch for evidence from 
the Old ‘Teftament for the do@rine of the trinity. Such folicitude will, 
with fome plaufibility, be conttrued by their opponents into a proof, 
that they are not perfeétly fatisfied of the ftability of the principal 
rounds on which they reft this article of their creed. Many of the 
advocates for this doétrine will, therefore, probably think their caufe 
not much indebted to Dr. E., for the zeal with which he has employed his 
Jearning and ingenuity in forcing into it’s fervice feveral paflages in 
the prophecy of Zechariah, which fome learned commentators had 
given up. Among thefe was the author of the new tranflation of the 
Minor Prophets, the learned, judicious, and candid Dr. Newcome, the 
prefent primate of Ireland: and it 1s againft his interpretation of the 
paflages in queftion, that the criticifms in this difcourfe are chiefly 
directed. The meaning of the paflages is learnedly difcuffed, but 
we cannot think fatista¢torily. Neverthelefs, the opponents of the 
do@rine will grant to Dr. E., that no four paffages in the Scrip~ 
tures more fully evinee a plurality of perfons in the Godhead. 


Art. xxit. The Uje and Abufe of this World: A Sermon, preached at 
St. Bene’t Gracechurch, in the City of London, on Sunday, Of Qs 
1796; and publifoed at the Requeft of the Audience. By William 
Jones, a.m. Author of the Man of Sin, &c. 8vo. 24 pages. 
Price 1s, Rivingtons. 1796. 


Tuis is a praCtical fermon, on an important fubject, which, if it 
ield little fcope for originality, furniihes little enticement to the 
introduction of thofe peculiarities of opinion, which we have fome- 
times had occafion to remerk in the productions of this writer. Mr. J. 
difcourfes, in a popular way, on the ufe and abufe of time, wealth, 
food, clothing, the relation between the fexes, the faculty of {peech, 
and mufic; and concludes with contraited portraits of the man who 
ufes, and the man who abufes the world. ‘There is a pleafing vivacity 
i the ftyle of this difcourfe, which reminds us of bifhop Horne’s 
ermons. 


Art. xxii. Fexr Sermons, on public Occafiont. By C. Fleet, M. Aq 
Rettor of Durwefton and Bryanfton, in the County of Dorfet, and 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 75 pages, 
Price 2s. Salifbury, Eafton; London, Wilkies. 1796. 


Tue occafions, on which thefe fermons were preached, were, the 
annual celebration of the founder of King’s college; a Vifitatton; and 
the Lent and Summer Affizes at Dorchetter. In the firft fermon, the 
preacher congratulates his audience, that fo goed a thing, as the inftitu- 
tion of King’s college, fhould come out of popery. We could almoft 
fancy ourfelves liftening to a monk of other times when we hear 
him fay: p, 13. 

‘ ‘To be heft acquainted with the excellency of our inftitution, we 
fhould refer to our own feelings—and confider, in what other path of 
life we could have been better fituated. Are honor—power—liberty 
~tale-—fafety—with a competency for life, and an opportunity of 
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improving our intellectual endow ments, w hether ina civil or religions 
c y mcity, to the beft advant: ige—defiral Ye objects withus? Are thefe 
what are flyled the general bieflings of lite ?>—- You caunot mention the 
ftation in which thete are enjoy edin a more eminent degree.—We are 
exempt too from w orldly car arn are unlaterrupted by the noife and 
bufle of aétive life—we are undiflurbed by the cro fles and difappoint. 
ments, which fret, and too ofien ruin the difpofitions of other men— 
we have every fupply that 1s Ww anting, not only tor the neceffitie s, but 
even, in fome me eafure, for the elegancics of life ;—in fhort, it may 
be {aid to us, as to the 1 OE OR have a heal or awhich awe did 
t labour—wells which we digged not—cilies whic h we builded not— 
vineyards and elive trees ewhich we planted not——and houjes full of gud 
shin her which we filled uo 
In A pe vifitation fermon ig —_— thus pathetically inveighs 
ag ainft modern philofophy : 

« Neither is it the dh Taig 7 in former times, com fhall be our 
government? who our governors? but whether uch thing as 
government fhall exift at all.—Perfe& equality, which is perfect none 
tenfe—Liberty, which means licentioufnefs—Reafon, which ts another 
name for irreligion—are the bewitching dottrines of the day ¢ and 
fuch notions brought forward and efp oufed by men of litera ry labour 
and attainme nts. —O the perverfion of God’s hett gilt, the human 
intellect! —O the infanity of philofophy in the prefent age!—This 
hilofophy has been its bane and ruin. Every little dabbler in fcieace 
ancies "himbelf now-a-days a great philofopher—and big in his own 
‘onceit, is willing at once to cope with heaven,’ 

‘The affize fermons inculcate the importance of religious principle 
as the foundation of virtuous orde r, and the neceflity of fubordination 


. 


A’ 


. lociety. The origin of civil power the author tyaces up to the 
maternal autt iority of Noah, and, ftill higher, to the firft man, who was 
pppointed to rule over the woman. Having thus demonfirated, that 
rocn are by nature in a ftate of 3 ert reen5 the preacher exclaims: 


rP. 66. § Aw ay, then, with fuch + wnfounden and unworthy notions 
of the tirt origin of fociety and government, as to make it dependent 
en a compact, or the free ¢onfent of every individual, whofe wants and 
necefities drove them to this fource of their exiftence. ‘True it 
andoubtedly is, th at the gencral wants and impe rfections of our nature 
are what keep fociety together, when once formed, and are its belt 
bond and cement—but fociety irfelt owes not its beginning to an 
eriginal contract or agreement.’ 

Our readers will cafily perceive, without further extracts, the fpirit 

d character of this pul blication, 


‘aT. xxiv. A Sermon, occafioned by the Death of William Tayleur, 
£96 deisvered at a Me. ‘ting of Unitarian Di len Ors, 1H Shrer w/bury » Upor 
the 15th Day of May, 1746. By ra oe Houlbrooke, LL. Be 
FRS.E. 4to. 26 pa. Price 1s, of on ge M<Creery ; London, 
johnion. 1596. : 


Tre name of Mr. Tayleur of Shrewfbury is well known to many 
of our readers. He was one of thofe coop MEN, whom providenc¢ 


fometimes raifes up, to redeem the human race hou the difgrace of 


wuiverfal feliifhuefs, and to furnifh ocvlar demonttration of the falfity 


of 
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of the humiliating opinion, that there is no fuch thing upon earth as 
difinterefted benevolence. Such merit ought to be known, for the fake 
of example, beyond the fmall {phere of perfonal acquaintance : and tt 
is with great pleafure, that we fee the eminent virtues of Mr. layleur 
brought before the view of the public, by ove fo well eg to do 
them ijuftice, and fo evidently endowed with a kindre fpirit, as the 
ingenious author of this fermon. 

"The difcourfe is written without any laboured attempt at artificial 
arrancement, and without any of the tinfel glare of ftudicd ornament : 
but, inflead of thefe, it poffeiies the fubftantial merit of ftrong and 
manly fenfe, and a rich variety of juft, liberal, and pious fentiments, 
exprefied with that chafte and dignified fimplicity of flyle, which in- 
dicates a correét tafte as well as a found judgment. From the fuitable 
text, ‘* Go and do thou likewife,” Mr, H., after remarking the happy 
effect of ftudying excellent models of moral worth, exhibits the early 
ages of chriftianity as furnifhing animating examples of integrity, for- 
titude, and piety, under perfecution; difplays the value of chriftianity 
in furnifhing principles capable of fupporting the mind under the f{é- 
verelt ills of life; reprefents the peculiar confolations which it pro- 
vides under the lofs of good men; and thus introduces the chief fub- 
ject of his difcourfe, the chara¢ter and principles of theexcellent man, 
to whofe memory this tribute of refpect is paid. Of Mr. Tayleur’s 
perfonal virtues the defcription is fhort, but ftrongly expreflive, 

Pp. r1.—* His lite was active and ufeful, an univerfal benevolence 
direct-d his conduct, and a found judgment, with a vigorous power 
of accurate difcrimination, determined his choice of proper objects, 
Whenever the intereft of a deferving individual, or a worthy family, 
could be promated, it was his pleafure to furnifh the means, To in- 
creafe the hapSinefs of mankind was his delight, and to fupport the 
caufe of chriflianity by the propagation of truth was the triumph of 
his foul. — 

* He had that perfeét fimplicity of heart, which the Gofpel requires, 
and its divine author illuftrates in his own character. ‘To the friend 
lefs he was ever a friend, to the neceffitous a benefactor, for he tafted 
not of the cup of blefling himfelf, without remembering thofe from 
whom it was withheld. He earneftly defired, and on all occafions 
promoted peace. He loved all men, and wifhed them to love each 
ower. With views far exalted above the ordinary objeéts which en- 
gage and often engrofs the mafs of mankind, he uniformly endeavoured 
to obtain the mott important ends by the beft and fimpleft means; and 
his motives were ever as pure, as his actions were benevolent and ge- 
nerous. ‘The little crooked policy of the world he rejected and dif- 
ped, the glofs and varnith of queftionable conduét he difdained, and 
he fo fedaloufly avoided praife, ‘* that his left hand knew not what 
his right diftributed.” 

Mr. H.’s chief objet is to confider Mr. Tayleur’s charaéter as con- 
nected with his religious opinions. None of our readers will, we 
believe, be difpleafed with two or three extra¢ts from this accoant. 

P. 13." His belief in the doétrines of chriftianity was founded 
upon a long, diligent, and impartial inveftigation of the facred writ- 
ings. lt was his daily pra¢tice te read fome portion of them with all 
the reverence and attention a fubjeét of fuch importance required, and 
with a mind previoufly prepared by the higheft cultivation for the ac- 
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guifition and nurture of truth. He had formed no evil habits to op. 
pele his reception of the Gofpel of Chrilt, He had no evil propen, 
fities to prevent or retard the growth of religion in his heart. From 
vice he was habitually reftrained, and his virtues fhone with a mild 
bot fteady luftre; it was ever his defire to be good, rather than to be 
great. His religion did not confift of opinions merely fpeculative, 
but was at all times accompanied by a correfpondent conduct, Hig 
whofe life, even trom youth through a long period ot protracted exit. 
ence, Was one uniform illoftration of the benign influence of chrifti 
anity over the human heart. No murmurs at the ils of life ever 
e{caped his lips, and even when he could not, without much fuffering, 
fupport the infirmities of age, when life was rather endured than enjoyed, 
he derived an unfpeakable fatisfa¢tion, from the confcioufnefs that he 
was yet permitted to beflow happinefs on others. Oh be was an ami. 
able, venerable, excellent old man! 

* Born as he was in the bofom of an eftablifhed church, and nurtured 
on the lap of orthodoxy, educated in the belief of all her tenets, and 
intended for her immediate fervice as a minifter, connected in youth, 
and attached in manhood, to friends of the fame religious perfuafion, 
it would be unjuft to fuppofe, and abfurd to believe, that he could 
have imbibed any prejudice againft the church of England. His love 
of truth impelled him to inquire, not only into the evidence for reve. 
lation itfelf, but into the ground of that authority which the hierarch 
has fo authoratively claimed, and fo long poffefled. The New Te 
tament prefented itfelt as the pureft fource of information ; this book 
he ftudied daily, reading alfo occafionally the works of the earlieft 
chriftian writers, and controverfial books of later periods. After the 
refearch of forty years, he found himfelf under the painful neceffity of 
departing from a form of worfhip he could no longer approve, an 
avowing his diffent from thofe do¢trines, which to him appeared un- 
warranted by revelation, and inconfiftent with reafon. He followed 
the noble example of the bereans—and, if free inquiry was fo meti- 
torious in them, it cannot be lefs fo in him, in you, and in all men.’ 

Mr. H. goes on, briefly to ftate the grounds of Mr. Tayleur’s dif- 
fent, and the heads, and reafons, of his belief concerning the divine 

i Spat = - « 
nature, the perfon of Chriit, and the nature of his mediation. He 
then proceeds ; 

p, 18.—* He was not feduced by the love of novelty, or the defire 
of innovation, to form hatty conclufions, or to decide upon theolo- 
gical queftions withoat fubitantial evidence, careful inquiry, and long 
deliberation, Freed from all the reftraints of a bafe and degrading 
influence, he was fteady in his purfuit after truth wherever fhe led him, 
and determined to avow, with a manly fortitude, his fentiments to the 
world. His foul difdained every felfith confideration, and his heart 
knew no fear but to offend God. He therefore withdrew himfelf from 
the communion of the church of England, and united with this congre- 
gation of unitarian diffenters, where he found that the ways of truth, 
as of wifdom, are the ways of pleafantnefs, and all her paths are peace 
——a meafuse which fome will condemn, but many, I hope, will ap- 
prove. The purity of his intentions no one can impeach, and the 
sntegrity of his heart, who will deny ?’ 

Pr. 19.—* Our dear departed brother hath often fpoken to me with 
fatista¢tion and pleafuse of the happy effe¢ts of this inquiry into the 
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evidences and dottrines of chriftianity upon his own mind, and of the 
nd conflation he always derived from it. ‘The difcovery ot 
his own prejudices, and the dete¢tion of his errors, taught him difl- 
dence and candour, corrected his temper, ftrengthened his mind, in- 
created his happinets, and cherifhed, tf it did not produce that phi- 
lanthropy which fo eminently marked his character. He always de- 
clared that his. faith increafed as his knowledge of the Scriptures ex~ 
That his ideas of God became more elevated. ‘That cer- 
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peace 3 


e uded. 
lay {ucceeded to hope, that his doubts were difpelled by a confidence, 
which not only brightened his profp<éts in this lite, but infpired him 
with an uninterrupted affurance of a better. His piety was thus raifed 
to a degree of tervency feldom experienced by the moft devout, 
Senfible of the good effects of the exercife of his mental powers in the 
formation of hts religious charaéter upon himfelf, he was naturally 
{olicitous to promote the fame conduct in others, as the beit fecurity 
againtt infidelity, the moft powerful check to our vanity in profperity, 
and the only untailing fource o/ confolation under the mofl grievous 
reflure of adverfity. 

« He was zealous but not intolerant, enthufiaftic, but neither 
bigoted nor fuperititious. So general was.his love of mankind, that 
no difference in opinton leffened his efteem, or reflrained the exercife 
of his benevolence. Religion feemed to have fubdued in his heare 
every bad propenfity ; his love embraced the whole buman race, and 
his compafiion extended to every creature of God. ‘The true teft of a 
right faith, he would often fay, was a right condutt, if we believed 
in Chrift, we fhould endeavour to be like him, to correct our temper, 
to fupprefs our anger, to bear no malice, to pape “ew and hare 
mony in fociety, and to extend, as far as poflible, the happinels of all 
men. ‘Thefe are the fruits of Chriftianity, and by its fruits fhall 
every tree be known. Indeed he was all that is defcribed of the good 
famaritan.’ 

The fermon concludes with excellent advice to young people. A 
further account of Mr. ‘Tayleur may be expected from another 


quarter. 


Art. xxv. 4 Sermon preached at Kuarcflorough, O@sber 23, 1796, 
on Occafion of a Form of Thankfoiving being read far the late abundant 
Harve. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, mM, a. 4to. zo pa. Price 
1s, Leeds, Binns; I.ondon, Robfon. 1797. 


Besing a very pertinent and feafonable exhortation to religious 
gratitude and obedience, this fermon contains a {pirited remonftrance 
againit the prattice of monopolizing corn, with feveral propofals for 
the future prevention of the evil; among which we muft particularly 
mention the difinterefted one, of taking the tithes in kind, in the 
more {plendid church revenues, whenever the price of cora increafes 
beyond it’s medium value, and felling them at an under rate for the 
relief of the poor, The writer of this difcourfe, though fo far a 
friend to fchemes of beneficence, as to with that the poor may not be 
Rarved, is not equally a friend we think to their civil rights: He is 
of opinion, that no meafures were ever carried into execution, which 
diffufed fuch fubftantial happinefs, asthe swo dil/s paffed the latt feflion 
ef parliament, O. 5. 
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SOUTHWARK ELECTION. 


Art. xxvi, Letter to William Bofvilie, Efq. on the Partiality of Mp, 

Jierney’s Petition to the Houfe of Commons, coufidered in Mr. T lerney’t 
, ewrn Senfe of a rational Reform in Parliament, By a Member of the 

Whig Club. 8vo. 16 pa. Price 6d. Johnfon. 1 

In this well written pamphlet, the author blames Mr. ‘Tierney for 
not petitioning againft.Mr. Thornton’s election for the borough. of 
Southwark, on the fame grounds that he attempted to tuvalidate the 
votes of Mr, thellufon’s * gorged and furfeited adherents.’ He de. 
precates every idea of a * dangerous compromife between privaig 
merit and public delinquency,’ and thinks that as * the prifm of 
minifterial influence could not have obtruded its diverfified rays to 
dazzle or confound, the fafcinations ot private worth ought not to 
have been preferred to the lefs gracious, but the more beneficial 
form of general utility.’ 

‘The following obfervations are deferving of attention: 

* There is a dawn—thanks to the God of nature, acting through 
good fenfe! which however flowly it may break upon the gloom of 
human weaknefs, mutt ultimately force its way, and drive from the 
political atmofphere of Europe, the iubtle mifts of venal fuperttition, 
brance is already refcued from the load of fourteen hundred years in- 
cumbent tyranny. It was not a mere fpirit of innovation that fettled 
wpon the ftupendous ftructure of a power (ill gotten and more unlaw- 
fully fupported!) for which millions hourly. were plundered and 
deftroyed ; it was a ray of that ethereal wifdom—of which fo much 
has been written, and fo little is explained—a glimmering from that 
divine particle which fo infenfibly rules and governs all mankind; it 
was a pervading fpirit, beft called and beit underftood by the nameof 
reafon, that filently ftole upon fubjection, awakened its faculties, aad 
urged it to refillance. 

* ‘The fate of the ariftocracy of that country, its blind attachment 
to defpoufm (rendered facred by the depravity of cuftom, and maim 
tained by the exattions of ravenous oppreflion) ought to be a folemn 
warning to Great Britain, | 

* Opinion too, with its invincible train of feparate conviction and 
homefelt truth, has already taken poffefiion of the public mind. ‘The 
injuries which our boafted conttitution lias received, cry aloud for that 
rational reform which Mr. ‘1 ierney has profeffed to carry in his eledtion 
for Southwark. But if Mr. Tierney, or any other advocate for that 
glorious emancipation of the mind, is to be diverted from the great 
firit caufe of political reformation by motives unconne@ed with it; 
the patriotifin which is daily mouthed to thoufands will be more inju- 
rious to rea/ liberty, by bearing the complexion of felf-accommodation 
and feeurity, than the moft unbounded accomplifhment of the views 
ef miniftry, in Mr. Thellufon’s fuccefs,’ 

Since the publication of this pamphlet, Mr. ‘Tierney has fully fuce 
ceeded in his endea our to attach incapacity to fit in parliament 
wherever an abufe of the original principles of eletion can be proved.’ 


Art.xxvit. Ax Examination into the Particulars of the two laft EleGims 
Sor ibe Borough of Southwark, in May and November 1796; — 
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ss grocued, from the Spir it of the A& of King William, commonly called 


the Gg reatt? ¢ Ad? Za rf the late Determir 7at10 4 upc 7 if by a Commit Z, e of 


* Commons was, With rhe eft 4 Intentions, founded in Error? 
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- bh Thenohts on the Privileges of that fe ix erueral, and thofe ist 
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erticular On C afes of Elefion. By M. Dee fq, Of the Inner 


‘Temple, Barrilter at Law, and one of the Affeflors to the Return- 

ing Officer. 8v0. 69 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1797 

Mr. Dawes is n- pinion, that the ftatute of the ath William rrr, 
enacting that no perf into be elected to parliament ‘after itjuing out 
of the writ, or tees ny vacancy occurs, fhall by himfelf, or any other 
ways or means, &c. give, prefe ‘nt, or allow to any perfoa having a vote 
in fuch election, axy cat, drink, entertainment, or provifon,’ extends 
only to the rendering of the? election void. He accordingly thinks, 
that notwithilandiag the corruption fo prattifed by a candidate, he 
may be returned a fecond time, and has actually arightto fit in the 
houfe of commons, for the felt fame county, city, or borough. 

On this occafion, he undoub ntedly labours under great eagle ps 
fort. a plai n, fimple man, avoiding all profeffional quibbles and nic 
technical diftinétions, will be inc! lined to think that it was in contem- 
plati on of our anceftors, to difqgualify fo unworthy a candidate from 
profiting by his own wrongs, an d panifh him by exclufion: indecd it 
35 politively afirmed * that fuch pe rfon fhall be deemed and taken, 
and is hereby declared and enatted to be deemed and taken, 20 member 

in parliament, and fhall not act, fit, or have any vote, or place in par- 
hi nt, but fhall, &c.’ 11. Out of three ‘precedents, two are ia 
exprefs oppofition to his argument ; 

And rit. In refpect to po litical mo rality, it may be fairly inferred, 
that the man who bafely purchafes the votes of others, will be mott 
likely to fell his own, and confequently render himfelf dependent oa 
the crown. 

Atte r an elaborate philological differtation, on the terms in which 

e prohibitory claufe of the treating act is drawn up, Mr, D. proceeds 
to extenuate the conduét of the unfacce ‘fsful candidate, and even to 
plead his ignorance as an apology for his delin quency. Butwe appre hend, 
that ina tree country corrup tion of e very kind o ugh if to He re fitted, 
and the legal maxim ignorantia juris neminem excufat, is in the mouth 
of every law yer, andis mdeed candidly acknow wie ged in the following 
quotation by the author himfelf: 

‘ Bribery is an a¢t ot cor ruption, but the moderate ri frofpmeat of 
woters in privacy and Sobriety, furely fhould not be indifcriminately 
mixed with that fort o { public treating which the att forbids, and 
whi ich is attended with execflive and exorbitant expences, and with 
pernicious licentioufnefs. If the defeated member in this cale pro- 
moted it, he may have been igwsrant of the law; and doing nothing 
more than what had been done by many before him, he may: have 
thought he was doing nothing wrong. This, in common charity, 
lofty reflection, had it happily operated, would have leffencd the 
triumph of the viétor. The vanquifhed would then have reflected 

—_ on the conqueror, and participated his wore LY 

* Yet this ignorance of the law, rigidly fpeaking, is no excufe; 
liberally it may be one: and it is here to be withed by parties of all 
tc{criptions, that this ftatute (confined as it is to ong election only,) 
refpecting 
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refpeCting and prohibiting treats, by a firm, undevious and yj 
execution of it, may be fooner or later the means of conduéting gf 


pular elections, in peace and good order, without excefflive and exo, 
itant expence to any man.’ o 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. xxvis1. Private Hiflory of Peregrinus Proteus the Philofophe, 
By C. M. Wieland. ‘Tranflated from the German. In tw 


Volumes. 12mo. 680 pages. Price 7s. in boards. Johnfon, 
1790. 


Few of our readers, we prefume, are unacquainted with the 
abundance and variety of Mr. Wieland’s literary productions; or 
can it be neceflary for us to proclaim the verfatility of his talents, 


or the richnefs and originality of his genius; he is equally | 


known to us, and equally celebrated, as a philofopher, a fatinit, 
and a politician. Mr. W., as his writings indicate, is particu 


larly partial to the dialogues of Lucian, and in feveral inftances 


has imitated them with very confiderable fucecefs ; he has frequently 
infufed into his own the fame keen and cutting raillery, and 
blended with copious erudition the fame wit and elegance, which 
characterized the dialogues of that celebrated Grecian. 

The private hiftory of Peregrinus Proteus, who relates it in per 
fon to Lucian under the luxuriant foliage of a plantane in Elyfum, 
is introduced by a preface, in which the author boafts the poffethon 
of a talent ‘ in common with the renowned {pirit of Swedenborgh, by 
virtue whereof, his foul at times tranfports itfelf into the company 
of departed perfons ; and according as it is inclined, can either 
hearken unieen to their converfations with each other, or if it 
choofes, can join in converfation with them.’ In the ufe of this 
talent, which he frequently employs for the purpofe of intellectual re- 
creation, he overheard the difcourfe of thefe two {pirits, whofe bodies 
were alive about fixteen hundred years ago. The cynic Proteus, in 
order to explain fome problems in his life which the hiftorian had 
been unable to folve, and fome incidents which hé had mifrepre- 
fented, after renewing the acquaintance which fuch a long laple 
of years had ynterrupted, begins with the education which he tt 
ceived from his grandfather, and the charaéter of the old gentle 
man. 

p.62. ‘* My grandfather had too much influence on the fith 
forming of my mind, to admit of my omiffion to enter fomewbat 
more ciucumftantially into his chara@er. _ He was one of thole 


harmlefs, bug at the fame time ufelefs, mortals, who, because they - 


make but few claims on the world, think themfelves juftified B 
doing fomewhat lefs for it than they expect from it. In the & 
joyment of a patrimony, which, though moderate, yet always & 
ceeded his expences, in the more than fourfcore years he 

lived, or, to fpeak more properly, dreamed away, he had nevet 
once itirred a finger to improve it, nor ever employed a momett 
in forming 2 comparifon between himfelf and his wealthier neigh 
bours, in the leaft detrimental te the repofe of either his body ss 
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his mind. Indeed, he was a lover of pleafare, but only in fo 
far as it did not encroach upcn his indolence ; and becaufe, ex- 
ing the hours of repaf and the ule of the bath, one cannot 
pafs al] one’s time in flumbering on a couch, or vi the fide ofa 
purling flream, or in obierving the figures and courfe of the clouds 
and the dances of the flics in the evening fun ; Ire had made 
choice, by way of paftime, of a fpecies of philofophy and litera- 
ture which was molt compatible with his love of eafe, and ftood, 
with him, inftead of what with other men is mental occupation. 

« Accident, which determines fo much in human life, had often 
brought him, when young, into company with the famous Apol- 
lonius of T'yana ; and the impreffions which this extraordinary man 
had made upon his mind were fo {trong as to remain, in an almoft 
equal degree of livelinefs to his old age. ‘Che only man of whom 
J] ever heard him fpeak with any kind of admiration, was Apol- 
lonius. Apollonius was, with him, the fovereign abftraét of hu- 
man, or rather of fuperhuman perfection ; for it was eafy to per- 
ceive, from the tone in which he mentioned him, that he held 
him for fome incarnate deity or genius; and in fact this new 
Pythagoras, in all his aétions and fayings, was ever intent upon 
keeping up or awakening this opinion of him. Notwithftanding 
this, my grandfather felt no inward call to increafe the number 
of the feven difciples, which Apollonius, previous to his voyage 
into India, had always about him: all the effe&t the pretended god- 
man had upon him, was, that the curjofity after extraordinary and 
wonderful matters, which is an effential chara¢teriftic of all flow-witted 
men, got a ftated direGtion with him, and became a decided par- 
tiality for what in our times was denominated the pythagoric-philo- 
fophy. Proteus, who was not a man to enter into the {pirit of the 
philofophy of fuch an one as Pythagoras, made to himfelf fo diftant 
and arbitrary a notion of it, that every thing genuine or fpurieus, 
that has been afcribed by tradition, or interpolated by fhallow-brained 
impoitors, to the egyptian Hermes, the battrian Zoroafter, the in- 
dian Buddas, the hyperborean Abaris, the thracian Orpheus, and 
to all other miraculous men of this fort, had place init. He got 
together, by little and little, a confiderable treafure of books of 
all izes, theofophical, aftrological, of the interpretation of dreams 
and figns, magical, in one word, on fupernatural fubje&ts—wrote 
On parchment, on egyptian and indian paper, on palm-leaves and 
bark of trees—concerning deities and fpirits, on the various kinds 
of their apparitions and infpirations, on their fecret names and fig- 
Matures, on the mytfleries whereby the good fpirits are to be ren- 
dered propitious, atid the evil ones brought into fubjection ; on the 
art of making talifmans and necromantic rings, on the philofo- 
pher’s floné, the language of birds, in fhort, on all the whimfies, 
with which feoundrels of all denominations, greek and barbarian, 
the pretended chaldeans, the vagrant begging priefts of Ifis, the 
great mother of the gods, and other quick-pated knaves of the fame 
tamp, who eafily know how to gull and make tributary to them, 
the credulity of idle and wealthy tools, The more fingular, obfcure, 
and anigmatical thefe writings feemed, fo much the greater was their 
value to him: and, if compofed fram one end. to the other,. in 
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pure hieroglyphics, he then thought a couple of leaves, efpecially 
if they fmelt fomewhat mutty, and had an air of mouldy antiquity, 
very cheaply purchafed at the price of a hundred and more 
drachmas. ; 

* It was highly natural withal, that the indolence of the good 
Proteus fhould crave a lighter and more digeftible nutriment; and 
hence it was, that all kind of miraculous ftories, legends of deities 
and herves, tales of ghofts, milefian fictions, and the like, formed 
no {mall part of his library ; and thefe were his afual recreation, 
when’ he had fatigued himfelf in making vain attempts to get a 
clear infight into thofe myiterious —— Happily for him, the 
impreflions made on his imagination by this kind of letture, 
were fo evanefcent, that he could read them over in regular 
fuccefiion for the twentieth time, with about as much delight as 
was neceflary to a foal like his, for tranfporting itfelf into that middle 
ftate between dreaming and waking, wherein he ufed moft wil- 
lingly to pafs his folitary hours. ‘This method of agreeably be- 
guiling his time, did not extend fo far, but that, notwithftanding 
that he had nearly broken off all intercourfe with the parians, 
few days or weeks in the year elapfed in which he found him- 
felf quite alone. For his tafte for the occult fciences and arts, 
which was foon fufficiently known, procured him a great number 
of vifits from ftrangers, who wese defirous of contributing what 
they could to the gratification of it. Itinerant chaldzans and 
magi, travelling pythagoreans, and dealers in that {fpecies of 
manufcripts of which he was fo extremely fond, were always com- 
ing and going about his houfe ; feldom was he wanting in one or 
other of theie for his commenfales; and it would have been eafy 
for any one that fhould have wrote down their table talk, to have 
collected, in a very few years, whole cart-loads of fuch converfations 
as thou haft immortalized in thy Lover of Lying. In the latter 
years of his life he fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded by an her- 
metical adept, to have a private laboratory built in his houfe, 
where they were to labour day and night at the great work, which 
in after times was called the philofopher’s ftone; but happily he 
died juft in time for defeating the fcheme of the adept, who pro- 
bably intended by a fignal feat of dexterity to make himfelf the old 
man’s heir.’ 

‘The education of Proteus under fuch a preceptor, and the con- 
fequent very plentiful infufion into his mind of his grandfather's 
myiterious shilofophy, well prepare him for the <thencedinats events 
in his lite which are to follow. ‘The fimilarity of purfuits, how- 
ever, was attended with very different confequences: the diagrams, 
the enigmas, the incomprehenfible hieroglyphies and philofophical 
images, which fimply ferved as playthings to the old man, awake 
the tacultics of his grandfon’s mind, and ftmulate him to develop 
whatever myftery may confound him, and difcover whatever mean- 
ing may lie concealed from obfervation. On the death of his grand- 
father, who conftituted Peregrine fole heir to his poffeflions, he re- 
fides fome time at Parium, the place of his nativity ; but the un- 
feafonable jealoufy of Menecrates, who had well nigh eanght his 
wile Calippe im the agms of our dnlicky hero, prompts the Eber 
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fopher to efcape his vengeance by a leap from the chamber-window, 

and an immediate departure to the city of Athens. but Proteus; 

hefore he entertains his companion Lucian with the more incerett- 

ing adventures of his life, deferibes, in a word or two, his inward 
ame of mind, previous to his refolution of pafling into Afia. 

p..123.—* Since the dxmon of love, whom the augurefs 
Diotima revealed to Socrates, had brought me to the difcovery, 
that I myfelf was an embodied demon of this kind, nothing fecmed 
more natural to me than the defire of getting as complete a know- 
ledge as poflible of myfelf and the beings of my fpecics, as well as 
of the higher orders to which my nature was related; the only 
knowledge I held to be worthy of my underftanding, as it led me 
direétly to the eudamony, that exalted fpiritual blifs, which nothing 
earthly can bettow or take away, and to ftrive after which was my 
inherent prerogative. And what elfe could this eudemony be, 
but to live the life of a demon, to have intercourfe with dxmons 
and deities, and to attain from one degree of the beautiful to ano- 
ther, quite up to the vifion and enjoyment of that fupreme original 
beauty, the celeftial Venus which is the fource and centre of all 
beauty and perfection ? 

‘In the mean time, the grand queftion always was: how, by 
what means, and in what way, this was to be effected ? and as there 
might be more ways than one, which was the neareft and the 
fhorteft? As it now appeared to me an eftablifhed fact, that Pythago- 
ras, among the antients, and Apollonius among the moderns, had 
actually arrived at this fublime eudemony, and perhaps to the fu- 
preme degree of it: my firft care then was to make myfelf as well 
acquainted with thefe as poflible by my own refearch into the writ- 
ings they had left, and by familiar converfe with perfons who were 
actually initiated into the mylteries of their wifdom.’ 

With thefe opinions, Proteus arrives at Smyrna, and becomes ac- 
quainted with Menippus, who relates to him fevera!l anecdotes of’ 
the wonder-working philofopher Apollonius of Tyana, and inti- 
mates moreover, that a reputed daughter of his, who calls herfelf 
Theoclea, refides in the region of Halicarnafflus; that fhe is en- 
dued with prophetic infpiration, converfes with the gods, and em- 
ploys her time in miraculous amufements. Proteus immediately 
fets oat from Smyrna for Halicarnaffus; proceeds to her folitary re- 
cefs in the facred grove of Venus Urania, where the prieftefs dwells 
in the cavity of a rock, attended with invifible nymphs; and inti- 
mates to her his unconquerable defire to be initiated in the holy 
myfteries of magifm, The furprife of Proteus could only be equalled 
by the tranfport which he felt, when awaking from a flumber 
which the furrounding fcenery had infpired, he perceived a billet 
lying on his breaft, fignifying that his requeit was granted, and 
fixing a time for him to be within the gate which led to the inner- 
moft recefs of the grove; he repairs to the appointed place, ‘* in 
the firft hour after midnight.”’—An inftantaneous and irrefiftible 
enthufiafm transfuled itfelf through his frame, and never before 
had he experienced fucgh unequivocal fymptoms, and fuch lively 
Conleioufnels ef his own damoniacal nature. 
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vr. 161.--«' In this ftate I was roaming, or rather gliding about 
amongft thefe enchanting rofe-bufhes, when, with flow and folemn 
ftep, a reverend form drew towards me, in which, as it approached 
{whether by illufion or reality) I ever more and more difcovered 
the moft ftriking likenefs to the pi¢ture of Apollonius, and the ac. 
curate delineation made to me of him by the aged Menippus, |; 
was a female, of tall and flender make, and of a delicate form; t» 
appearance about midway between thirty and forty ; of a beautiful 
countenance, which fhewed juit fo much of the feminine, as was 
requifite for making agreeable the gravity of her noble, but almo# 
manly features. She wore a long white fHowing tunic, faftened be. 
low her bofom by a broad fparkling girdle, over a veft of celeftial 
blue, befpangled with filver itars, the white fleeves whereof reached 
half way , her arms. Her black hair, bound about the fore-head 
with a white facerdotal fillet, flowed in long treffes on her thoulders 
and down her back. I ftood fixed, as fhe flowly approached me 
with grace and dignity; and, on her ftopping fhort at the diftance 
of three or four paces, I accofled her with revereptial awe, and 
faid, that I could hardly be miftaken, if I wougnt [ revered in 
her, the daughter of the great Apollonius and the inheretrix of his 
exalted wifdom. Whol myfelf was, there was no neceflity for de- 
claring to one who had already known ime while yet unfeen, and an 
utter ftranger in the country. She returned: “* I fhould not be 
more aftonifhed, if you told me that in the firft mght of my arrival 
at Halicarnaffus, Apollonius had appeared to you in a dream, had 
made you acquainted with the purport of my voyage, and directed 
you to lend your aid to the accomplifhment of his wifkes.” | 
own that my vanity was not a little flattered by this opening ; as 
it certified me of the truth of my opinion of myfelf and of all my 
darling ideas, and I feemed now, with my loftiett pretenfions, to be. 
— after nothing but what | was authorifed, as it were, to claim’ 
as my birth-right. 

‘ Theoclea hereupon conduéted me out of the thicket of rofes, 
into a walk that was planted on each fide with a row of lofty orange 
trees, and up a gently rifing hill, which led to a marble temple. 
We fat down upon a bench in the outer colonade; and though fhe 
fpake but little, fhe had the addrefs to lead me to relate circum 
ftantially the whole hiftory of my life. Immediately as 1 had 
finifhed the narrative, fhe rofe up, took me by the hand, led me: 
down the left fide of the hill, along a winding path cut throught 
the buthes; and, while with a gentle preflure of the hand, fhe a& 
furet! me that 1 thould foon hear from her again, I unexpectedly 
found mytelf atthe very gate through which I had entered. It 
opened as before of itfelf; Theoclea was vanithed; the gate, 2s 
foon as I had ftepped over the threfhold, fhut behind me. of its own 
accord ; and I found myfelf, in the condition of a man that awakes 
from a delightful dream, on the outfide of the inclofure of the: 
grove.’ 

After Proteus has remained with this enchanting prieftefs fome: 
two or three days; after he has liftened to the 5 of her: 


groves, and breathed the fragrance of her bowers ; after. aoe 
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thus enjoyed the fafcinating variety of her converfation, he entreats 
to be no longer excluded from the fantuary of the goddefs. 

We would have indulged our readers with her reply, had not 
this article already exceeded the ufual bounds. 

Proteus, in whofe conftitution is a very confiderable portion of 
latent beat, faftering his imagination to riot in the charms of the 
goddefs, permits them to occupy his whole foul; nor will the 
reader be furprized at the rapturous interview which foon fucceeds ; 
an interview, fketched by Mr. W. with rather too voluptuous a pencil, 
and too rich a colouring. 

It will readily be imagined, that after fuch an initiation, Venus 
Urania has not a mdre zealous adorer, or a more ardent devotee, 
than Peregrine Proteus. But, alas! who fhould this terreftrial god- 
defs be—but a lafcivious young roman lady, Mamilia Quintilla! what 
thefe delicious gardens, thefe facred bowers, thefe groves of amaranth, 
hut part of an eftate which a rich romantic hufband had bequeathed 
her to enjoy! and what this uranian fanQuary, but a temple 
profufely fplendid, dedicated to the loofe orgies of the cyprian 
queen ! 

Notwithftanding this difcovery, with which Proteus becomes ac- 

quainted through the means of Manilia’s accomplifhed prieftefs 
Theoclea, his fituation is fo favourable to the unreftrained enjoy- 
ment of every fenfuality which his wanton imagination can cons 
ceive, that he pafles a whole year in the indulgence of every diffi- 
pation which thefe two fyrens can devife; fatigued and glutted, 
he then efcapes from the fafcination, and once more bends his courfe 
to Smyrna ; but his friend Menippus is no more! 
_ An the fubfequent peregrinations of Proteus, he becomes 
initiated into what Mr. W. calls the my/feries Of chriftianity, 
The extent of Mr. W.’s faith on this fubject is rolerably 
notorious ; fuffice it to fay, that however he may ridicule it’s 
miraculous origin, and fmile at the pretenfions of our faviour to 
an affinity with God, he appears to be fenfible how pure are the 
principles, how mild and begevolent js the doctrine, which chrif- 
tianity teaches, and how fupremely excellent the rules of condug it 
prefcribes, ; 

Proteus in courfe of time becomes a miffionary with Kerinthus, 
and purfues his apoftolical career through Syria, Bithynia, 
Phrygia, Galatia, and other afiatic countries, with confiderable 
fuccefs, till he is imprifoned by order of a heathen judge. After 
remaining in prifon fome time, to his utter aftonifhment he is 
vilited by his old acquaintance, the beauteous pricftefs Theoclea, 
who proves to be the fifter of Kerinthus ! She tells him her ad- 
ventures; how the became connected with Mamilia Quintilla ; and 
the prefent circumftances of that voluptuous roman. She after- 
Wards procures his liberation: but he had already been too much 
acquainted with the dangerous verfatility of Theoclea’s talents, 
her levity and intriguing temper, to pafs the reft of his days with 
her through choice. He makes his cicape, and meets by accident 
with Dionyfius the cynic, who converts him from chriftianity 
to the doétrines of his own fublime philofophy. Proteus refides 
4 confiderable time at Alexandria, where he degenerates into 
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a fort of mifanthropy, and afterwards at Rome; but a curlom 
and entertaining adventure with the young and beautiful Faattina, 
who had a few years before been married to the emperor’s adopted 
fon, Marcus Aurelius, banifhes him from Italy ; he retires into 
Greece, and cooly refolves to give the world an inftance of his 
heroifm and philofophy, by the voluntary combuftion of his body 
at Olympia. His reafoning on this fubjeét is curious. 

VOL. it, P. 371. ‘ The defign of putting a voluntary end to 
my life, whenever J fhould find it to be the proper time, I 
had long conceived; and in fact at the time when I fell upon 
the refolution at Alexandria, to reprefent the character of a phi- 
lofophical Hercules in my manner of life. Since my banifhment 
from italy this idea grew ftronger with each fuccceding year, 
Life, among the inhabitants of earth, which, fince what 1 had 
lately experienced at Rome, had loft all charms for me, now became 
more indifferent to me from day to day, and at Jength quite hateful, 
My whole mode of exiftence, and the extremely auftere abftinence to 
which 1 ftriGly adhered from that time, had diffolved all the na- 
tural ties which attach individuals to life, or at leaf gradually 
reduced them to very thin-{pun threads; whereas the ftrength of 
that fingular fentiment of my damoniac nature—which now needs 
no longer furprize thee, as. it was the prime and moft powerful 
{pring of my whole aétivity—augmented in the fame ratio as 
the natural attachment to life declined; the clod of organized 
clay which I was ftill foreed to drag along became daily more 
burdenfome to me; thefe organs themfelves were in my mind a 
impediments to a more perfect mode of feeing and hearing, an 
to the acquifition of a clofer relation with the univerfe, and efpe- 
cially with the fpiritual world and the energies of it ; in fhort, to 
an infinitely more beautiful and unbounded aétivity. 1 felt myfelf at 
Jength impelled by an andefcribable longing after this fuperior 
life, of the reality of which 1 had never doubted for a moment ; 
anc as the hope of being ufeful cto mankind by my longer 
abode among them, became weaker and weaker ; as it at lal 
appeared to me likea ridiculous chimzra only engendered in the 
brein of an enthufialiical youth entirely unacquainted with the 
world, and after a'l that had happened tome, could only be longer 
entertained by ar incurable fool : there was nothing now left to de- 
tain me ; and I rejolved to die. 

‘ But at that very inflant a thought came into my mind, that, as 
my life was of no ufe to the world, at leaft | might make my 
death beneficial to it. In this age of foftnefs and effeminacy, 
thought I, the immediate public fpe&tacle of a voluntary heroic 
death, fuch as the death of Hercules on mount ta, Calanus in the 
pretence of Alexander and his whole army, muft make a deeper 
and more falutary imprefion on the minds of men, than the moft 
eloquent moralift, by the fineft declamations in the Lyceum or in 
the Stoa, could produce in twenty years, Thou knoweft, dear 
Lucian, how eafily my inmagination caught fire from ideas of this 
nature ; and yet it mutt appear ridiculous tathee, were 1 to tell 
thee, without the Jeaft exaggeration, how tranfported I was at the 
thought of burning mytelf at Olympia, in the fight of fo many 
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myriads of greeks and foreigners from every region in the world, 
ona fine fummer night, when it firft occurred to me. On which ever 
fide I contemplated this death, it prefented itfelf to me in the mott 
captivating form. In regard to the people of the prefent time, and 
of ages to come, it was a glorious perfonal facrifice, which would 
exalt me for ever intoa benefactor of mankind, who had {o little 
deferved it of me, by affording them an indelible example of for- 
titude, of contempt of what is deareft to mortals, and of an inward 
confcioufnefs of a deftination infinitely fuperiour to this wretched 
terreftrial life. In regard to myfelf it was the thorteft, the nobleit 
method, that moft conformable to the original nature of the damon 
within me, in which my real felf confifted, to return to my original 
element, after an exile already of too Jong duration in this detefted 
land of illufions, of paffions, and of wants. Befides, I mait own, 
that I felt myfelf not a little flattered by the thoughts of thewing to 
the chriftians, that they were not the only fet of people, who, 
through their faith, were infpired with the intrepidity of bidding 
defiance to the horrors of a painful death,’ 

If we have extended the review of thefe volumes beyond onr ufual 
boundary, we truft the celebrity of Mr. W.’s name, and the extra- 
ordinary nature of the work itfelf, will combine to fhelter us from 
cenfure: Peregrine Proteus is the dupe of his eudemoniacal illufions 
from the firft to the laft moment of his exiftence ; and we doubt nor 
it was Mr. W.’s intention, in the work before us, to fhow how ne- 
ceflary it is to temper the wild fantaftic dreams of the philofopher 
with the quiet and collected prudence of the man; and to fhow, if 
we may be allowed his own words, that * fentiment and imagination 
are very pleafant companions, but dangerous guides through the laby- 
rinth of life.’ 

We cannot conclude without complimenting the tranflator on the 
fpirit with which his part of the tafk is performed, and on the energy 
he has exerted to do juftice to his author. 


Arr. xxix. 4 Word or tao in Vindication of the Univerfity of Oxford 


and of Magdalen College in particular, from the pofthumous Afperfions 
of Mr. Gibbox. Small quarto. 44 pa. Price 1s. 6d. Rivingtons.’ 


Maxy months have now elapfed fince the publication of Mr. 
Gibbon’s memoirs, and we confefs it had appeared to us a little ex- 
traordinary, that of fo numerous an offspring, the venerable matron 
of Oxford fhould not find one fon to plead her caufe, and avenge her 
infule, _We prefume, the prefent vindication of the univerfity from 
Mr. Gibbon’s pofthumous afperfions is prompted by that filial grati- 
tude, which we had almoft defpaired of feeing, It is written with 
fome little afperity; but on fuch an occafion afperity perhaps is nay 
tural; and although we are perfuaded that Mr. Gibbon’s charges were 
not wholly unfounded, we hardly venture to cenfure it. The authog 
very fairly attributes the idlenefs and irregularity of Mr. Gibbon’s 
academical career, in a great meafure, to the folly of his father, who 
feat him to the univerfity at an age unufually early, without even thé 
common proportion of attainments, or the common habits of applicar 
tion, That Mr. Gibbon’s frequent and dangerous excurfions to Bath, 
to Bucks, and London, fays our author, without even the ny 
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of permiffion, did not pafs unobferved or unrefented, is manifeg 
from his pwn acknowledgment, that 2t the end of fourteen months 
«* the college very readily embraced for ever an opportunity of fhutting 
their gates againft his return.” The accufation of Mr. Gibbon, that 
there are no public examinations, is refuted by a litt of the terminal 
exercifes, as they fucceed each other in the college. Many of ovr 
readers will probably feel fone curiofity to be acquainted with them: 

P. 14.—* In his frrf year the ftudent muft make himfelf a proficient 

* In the firft term, in‘Salluft and rhe Characters of Theophraflus, 

© In the fecond term, in the firft fix books of Virgil’s Eneis, and 
the firft three books of Xenophon’s Anabatis. 

¢ In the third term, in the lait fix books of the ZEneis, and the laf 
four books of the Anabafis. 

* In the fourth term, in the gofpels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
on which facred books, the wot x examined are always called upon to 
produce a colle€tion of obfervations from the beit commentators, 


* During his fecond year, the undergraduate muit make himfelf a 
proficient 

* In the firft term, in Czfar’s Commentaries, and the firft fix books 
of Homer’s Iliad. 


¢ In the fecond term, in Cicero de Oratore, and the fecond fix 
books of the Iliad. 


¢ In the third term, in Ciccro de Officiis and Dion. Hal. de Struétura 
Orationis. 

« In the fourth term, in the gofpels of St Luke and St. John, pro- 
ducing a colle€tion of obfervations from commentators, as at the end 
of the firft year. 

« Doering his chird year he muft make himfelf a proficient 

« In the firft term, in the frit fix books of Livy, and Xenophon’s 
— fia. 

* In the fecond term, in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and ‘in Horace’s 
FE pith.s and Art of Poetry. 

« I> the third term, in Cicero de Natura Deorum, and in the firft, 
third, eighth, tenth, thirteenth, and fourteenth of Juvenal’s Sanres. 


* In the fourth term, in the firit four epiities of St. Paul, producing 
colle&tions as before. 


* Doring his fourth avd laft year he muft make himéelf a proficient 

* Inthe firft term, in the firit fix books of the Annals of ‘Tacitus, 
and in the Eleétra of Sophocles. | 

© In the fecond term, in Cicero’s Orations againit Catiline, and in 
thofe for Ligarids and Archias; and alfo in thofe Orations of Demolt- 
henes whith are contained in Mounteney’s edition. 

* In the third term, in the Dialogues of Plato pablithed by Dr. 
Forfter, and in the Georgics of Virgil. 

‘ In the fourth term, in the remiaiuing ten Epiftles of St. Paul, and 
the Epiftles General, producing ¢ollections as before. 

* Let the reader carefully weigh in his own mind the above detail 
of the terminal exercifes o! Magdalen College, and then Jet him de- 
termine, if there be any juttice or truth in Vir. Gibbon’s affertion that 


is: exereifes and cxaminatioz, are in this fuciety totally unknown, 4 
at meither the 


refid.nt mor ibe faciety inierfire in the private economy of 
the tutors and their pupils. It may be true that the terminal exerciles, 
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spon their prefent plan, may not have been in force more than thirty 
years; yet ought a faithful and accurate hiftorian to have been apprifed 
of their exiftence, and not to have fattened upon the fociety a calumny 
which (if it was ever applicable) could only affect the difcipline of his 
own days.’ 

The author proceeds to vindicate the fellows and the tutors from the 
dozing dulnefs with which the hiftorian has charged them; he pays a 
handfome compliment to the late mp of Norwich, Dr. Horne, and 
the coloflus Kennicott; nor has he neglected a tribute of refpect to the 
memory of Dr. Waldegrave. 

On the whole, this performance will be read with ae and 
indeed may be confidered as a neceflary accompaniment to Mr, Gibbon’s 
fevere animadverfions. We cannot avoid hinting, however, that the 
author pays but an hibernian compliment to the univerfity, in con- 
tending that Mr. Gibbon was indebted to his expz//om from college, as 
well for his immediate prefervation, as his future claims to the honour 
of literature : 

Pp. g.—* How much foever he may have laboured to injure that 
fociety in the eyes of his countrymen, it ought always to be remem- 
bered, that the difcipline of that houf-, feeble as he reprefents it, was 
the immediate caufe of his prefervation. His expulfon from the gates 
of Magdalen college, was the occafion of his being placed in a fitua- 
tion better fuited to correct his extravagances and follies. It was 
Magdalen college which returned him into the hands of his friends, 
as fitter for the fociety of the fchool than that of the college. It was 
Magdalen college which placed him under a vigilant preceptor, 
abridged him of the dangerous powers which had been committed to 
him, and gave the management of his purfuits and his expences to a 
wifer head. It was Magdalen college which compelled him to ex- 
change elegant apartments tor a fmali chamber ill-contrived and ill-furnifoed, 
banifhed him for a time from his country and his friends, and made 
him fly from the ftately edifices of Oxford to an old inconvenient tene- 
ment in Laufanne, in @ xarrow gloomy fireet the moft unfrequented of an 
unhandfome town, Whatever application, fobriety, and literary defert 
were confequent, muft be referred to this falutary though fevere proof 
_— ftill alive and {till endued with energy in Magdalen 
college. 


Arr. xxx. A Narrative of the Sufferings of T. F. Palmer, and W, 
Skirving, during a Voyage to New South Wales, 1794, 0n board the Sur- 
prize Tran/port. By the Rev. Thomas Fythe Palmer, late of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 74 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Cambridge, 
Lunn; London, Robinfons. 1797- 


Tue prefent fituation of Mr. Palmer and Mr. Skirving, as exiles 
from their country under the rigorous execution of the fevere law of 
Scotland, is well known to our readers. This narrative, drawn up by 
Mr. Palmer, and introduced to the public by Mr. Joyce, is not in- 
tended to excite fympathy by an aggravated defcription of the fuffer- 
ings of thefe gentlemen, but to vindicate their charaéter from the 
crue] charge of confpiracy and mutiny on board the Surprize Tranfport. 
Evidence, which appears abundantly fufficient to exculpate Mr. Palmer 
and Mr, worviag trom this charge, is here brought before the row 
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and no one can be furprifed at their impatience to exonerate themfelvg 
from fo grievous an accufation, or wonder that thofe, who have no 
doubt of their innocence in this affair, fhould be folicitous that they 
may return to their country, at the clofe of their exile, without the 
infamy of having meditated infurrection and murder. The particulars 
of this vindication are too numerous to be laid before our readers; but 
we recommend the whole publication to the attention of the friends of 
juftice and humanity, as the plain narrative of injured men. Some 
etails of the fevere treatment they met with on board the tranfport, we 
fhail lav before our readers. 

r. 30.—* Mr. Skirving and I were committed to ch cultody; 
my own cabin was taken trom me, and given to James Ellis, fo that 
at laft Campbell paid him at my expence ; and I was thruft into a cabirx 
in the midit of that infernal brothel of which I had fo often expreffed 
my diflike. ‘The language of Newgate was virtue and decency coms 
pared to what I was always doomed to hear. My neighbours were di. 
vided from me by only a wooden partition, the women were almoft 
perpetually drunk, and as perpetually engaged in clamours, brawls, 
and fighting. 

* The cabin was not fix feet fquare ; it was befides fo clofe and hot 
under the torrid zone, that we could not bear the weight of our clothes, 
and were obliged to take it by turns to enjoy the privilege of fitting by 
the door, for the centinel had orders not to permit us to pafs the 
threfhold. 

* On the king’s birth-day, Skirving gave the centinel two glaffes of 
red port, on the condition that he drank his majefty’s health. A calk 
of {trong ale was put upon the deck, and drink was liberally difpenfed 
all over the fhip, the centinel got drunk, but not by us, for he had no 
more than the two glaffes of wine. Baker and Campbell reprefented 
this as the greateft fault that could be committed, and as contrary to 
all military difcipline. They faid they had reprefented the cafe to the 
commodore, and that, by his orders, myfelf, who had nothing to do 
with it, and Mr, Skirving were for the future to be deprived of both 
wine and {pirits. The poor centinel was flogged without further en- 
quiry. Our confinement became now more rigorous, and we weft 
allowed only a little fmall-beer at our meals. With perpetual thirft we 
had only putrid water, dangerous to drink; and had it not been for @ 
cat of tamarinds which a moft kind friend gave us at Port/mouth, I be- 
heve that I fhould have funk under this ufage. ‘The bed in the cabin 
was only two feet wide, in which it was meant that we two bulk 
mon fhould fleep together. 1 fent word to Campbell that it was {0 
narrow, it was utterly impoffible that ir fhould hold us both; he face 
tioufly replied, that I fhould foon fleep in a narrower, meaning my 
cofin. We were denied the common rivilege of the worft of felons, 
to breathe an hour in the day the freth air upon deck. Once the 
ferjeant, feeing me very faint aud low, permitted me to take three turns 
on the main deck, for which he was feverely reprimanded by Camp- 
bell. I was forbidden all books, papers, pen and ink ;—my money, 
srunks, and clothes were all taken from me. I was refufed clean linen, 
amd my ovr ttores. When the fmall-beer wag out, and we arrived at 

Rio de Janeiro, we were allowed little more than half a pint of agua 
aext per day between us both, it was befides aca, and threw many of 
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the people into a flux, and efpecially myfelf. I was very ill fix weeks, 
fometimes in great pain, and was, with the exception of half a pint of 
brandy, denied a drop of my own liquors to alleviate it, ‘ull at laff 
the do@or infitted that 1 fhould be allowed my own wine, from which 
J received great benefit. Before I was feized with the flux, [kept my- 
felf in health by bathing at the pump, this was denied by the captain, f 
thought tobacco did me good, be refufed this alfo. We were futtered 
to fpeak to no perfon whatever but the officer on watch, Reddith, and 
Baker. We were not permitted to call for victuals or drink, and 
Reddifh infpe@ed every thing that came into our cabin, Thus were 
we fhut out from all poffible information, while every art was prac- 
tifed to get falfe evidence to take away our lives, as the depofitions of 
my witnefles abundantly teftify: at the fame time, Campbell and 
Baker pretended the utmoft reluctance in what they did; and that shey 
aéted only in confequence of the commodore’s orders, which, they 
faid, they did not half put into execution, ‘The commodore, they 
alerted, ordered me to be put into irons. 

‘ The heat and confinement were not aj] that I had to fuffer. The 
fhip was fo old and crazy, that every wave of the fea dafhed tne water 
through its fide, and it ran on my bed. ‘“l'wo mattrailes would fre- 
quently be wet through in one night, poffibly it rained the next day, 
that I could not get them dried ; thus was | obliged to fleep in a bed 
foaked with water. Had I not been enared to fuffering, or rather had 
I not been under the protection of a gracious Providence, this treat- 
ment muft have killed me.’ 

It appears in the courfe of this narrative, that Mr. Margarot bafely 
deferted Mr. Palmer and Mr. Skirving, and acted in concert with the 
mafter of the tranfport ; but that Mr. Muir fhowed himéelf heartily dif 
pofed to vindicate their innocence. Mr. Palmer’s account is fube- 


ftantiatiated by feveral refpeétable depofitions. 


Art. xxx1. Hints to Public Speakers; intended for young Barrifters, 
Students at Law, and all others who may wifh to improve their De- 
livery, and attain a juft and graceful Elocution. By 'T. Knox, 
A.M. 12mo. 80 pages. Price 2s.6d. Murray & Highley. 1797. 


_Peruaps there is no art, for the acquifition of which it is more 
dificult to Jay down ufeful rules, than elocution. If too general, 
they are of no ufe; if very minute, they are more likely to embar- 
rafs than affift the {peaker. Yet we would by no means affert, that 
all precept in this art is unneceflary, and that the whole ought to 
be left to the influence of example, and the cafual fuggettions of 
tafte. Several writers have digefted the rules of fousiciag into a 
kind of regular fyftem, and their treatifes may be ftudied with 
much advantage: Others have contented themfelves with fuggefting 
mifcellaneous hints, of which the chief ufe is to direét the attention 
of the fpezker to the management of his voice, and prompt him to 
the exercife of his own judgment and tafte. The {mall picce before 
us belongs to the latter clafs. The author makes many remarks, 
which would obvioufly fuggeft themfelves to any one who attends to 
the fubjeét, but which may lead young fpeakers to pay attention to 
circumitances, that would otherwife efcape their notice. Fog 
example : 
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Pp. 12.—* Too great a volubthty to be avoided. ‘The vodubility of 
vour utterance ought always to be moderated in fuch a manner as to 
prevent you from being too precipitate, a fault which moft people 
commit, and which injures very niaterially their articulation ; for ix 
often creates a thicknefs in their fpeaking, one word following ap- 
other with fuch rapidity, that all pronunciation is deltroyed, and eve 
thing is Aurried and confujed. ‘Vhis is a vicious mode of delivery, 
and whatever abilities vou may otherwife have, this one error wil} 
render them all as ufelefs. Al! fluency fhould be kept within bounds, 
or elfe it becomes an unmeaning gabdb/e, and a chaotic jumble of 
«words. The objet of elocution is to perfuade; but how cana 
fpeaker expect to convince his hearers, if he does not give them time 
to think, or reafon, upon what he fays? and how fhould a jury be 
able to keep up with a /aavyer whofe language may be faid to md 
pot ?—Of reafons and arguments thus dur/ed upon the ear as quick as 
Alafbes of lightning upon the eye, it is impoflible that one in twenty 
can be remembered, and confequently they muft effectually fail of 
their intended effect. 

« This practice of {peaking too falt, without obferving the proper 
pauies, is a great di/advantage to the fpeaker himfelf, as well as an 
indecency to an auditory. Dhttinction of periods, the fine cadences 
that adorn and illuftrate a fpecch with grace and ornament, cannot 
be preferved in the confuj/ion of precipitation, and the proper time of 
drawing the breath not being allowed, the duags are very often 
thereby confiderably affeéted.’ 

The rales here given for aion run into the extreme of minute- 
nefs: y@t from thefe, as well as from the reft of the book, young 
ipeakers may gather ufeful hints. 


Art. xxx. The Art of growing Rich. 8vo. 32 pages. Pr. tt 
Kvans. 1796. 


Tue captivating title of this pamphlet may, perhaps, lead 
fome readers to purchafe it, in expectation of being put into fome 
expeditious method of acquiring wealth, not commonly known. 
To prevent difappointment, we inform our readers, that this 
author has no other recipe for crowing rich, than the old one, 
‘* Be honcit, induttrious, and frugal.””, Upon thefe topics, by the 
help of hberal quotations from feveral moral writers, he 
made up an agreeable /ermon; to which, by way of application, 
he has added fome practical directions cencerning the wie o 
riches. ‘The pamphlet, which is neatly written, concludes with 
fome interelting particulars concerning the humane Firmin, 4 maa 
** rich in good works.”’ 

The life of this ufeful citizen was publithed a few years 99% 
by Mr. Cornifh, and may be very properly put into the hands f 
young men. 


Aart. xxxiin Beauties of Religion, Morality, aud Ufeful Knowledge. 
Smo. 72 pages. Price 6d. Hamilton. 1797. 


Tue s® are effays and allegorics, feleéted from various authors, 
incu'cating morality, and the duties of a member of civil eae 
cy 
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they are printed in a cheap form, and the c'rculat‘on ma) be 
ufeful. 


Aart. xxxiv. 4 Letter to the Lord Marquis of Buckingham, Kuiglt 
of the Moft Noble Order of the Garter, Se. &Se. chiefly on the Sub- 
2.2 of the numerous Emigrant French Priefis and others of the 
‘Charch of Rome, refident and maintained in yay at the Public 
Expence ; and on the Spirit and Principles of that Church facred 
and political. By a Layman. Svo. 46 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 
Qwen. 1796. 


Ir is a fa&, which may afford much ground for {peculation, 
that popery, which was formerly treated as aw object of alarm 
and terrour by all proteftant churches and governments, is now 
confidered as perfectly inoffenfive, and even as an object of af- 
fection. Not contented with exerciling towards individual mem- 
bers of the romifh church that humanity, which perfonal dittre(s 
wavs claims, the church of Rome hertelf has been faluted with 
‘kind glances,’ by her filter of England; and one of her dif- 
tinguifled bifhops has honoured her with the title of the venerable 
church eflablifbment. The writer of this letter, apprehending that 
he has difcovered, in the late hofpitable reception granted to 
french emigrants, fomething more than the pure fpirit of hu- 
manity, proteits againtt the public fan&ion which has been given 
to popery, by allowing an annual revenue of two hundred 
thoufand pounds to pafs through the hands of the bifhop of Se. 
Pol de Leon. The church of Rome, in the opinion of this lay- 
man, never changes: he is difpofed to callin queftion the fin- 
cerity of the fealty of papiits to any proteitant power, as long as 
the doGrine, that * faith 4s not to be kept with heretics,’ remains 
in the records and councils, by which they are guided: he is not 
inclined to believe, that popery can ever diveit itfelf of it’s an- 
cient fparir, 

_ 2. 18.——* |] know there is at prefent a difinclination to examine 
into the principles of the church of Rome. My friends fmile, 
when I am ferious in this matter and exprefs my fears. Men are 
now convinced, they fay, that the powers of reafoning, of learn- 
ing, Of wit, and even of ridienie, have been fuccetsfully exerted 
to the throwing down of their ftrong holds; and they are thrown 
cown. But we muft remember that the unity and the infalli- 
vity of the church is fill maintained obtinately aud inflexibly. 
Not an iota of its primary and difcrimimating principles has beea 
sbanduned. The temple may have been profaned, but the key 
isin the old hand. I might refer to their councils, and the 
volumes without number to which I can have an eafy accefs; I 
could thow councils againft councils, and popes againft popes : but 
to what purpofe? Barrow has laid profirate the 2s sree 
Mede has torn down the banner of antichrift; and Chilling- 
worth ftands matter of the protestant fortrefs. Thefe have been 
ourchampions in other times, men who have gone forth with our 
armies in the ftrength of the living God, againit the perverters 
and viclators of bis law. Nor-have protectors in thefe latter 
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times been wanting ; but the mode of defence varies with the 
nature of the attack. Superitition engendered atheifm in France, 
Plutarch long ago pointed out the connection between them, 
An age of careleffneis, and of fearleffnefs, and of audacity in 
vice and fcepticitm, is the very age moft adapted to the revival of 


, popery im any country, and it becomes xs to look to it. Nay, ] 


maintain, that there is no country in Europe, but Great Britain, in 
which popery can ever agaiz entertain a hope of re-cftablithment, or 
of vnqualified toleration. If you afk me why I think fo, I reply, 
trom the inattention and indifference with which it is overlooked 
by the government and the inhabitants, and from the general 
ignorance of it’s {pecific tenets and principles.’ 

From the facility with which roman catholic priefts gain ad. 
miffion into the houfes of protefants, as french teachers, this 
writer apprehends great hazard of the diffemination of popith 
peinciples; and he has no doubt, that popery and perfecution 
are {till fynonimous terms. 

py. 27.—* | have no time for loitering over profpedts and pic 
turcfque fcenery; and though I may love the fhade and privacy 
of untrequented paths, I mult xowy move onward in the fun 
and inthe duit. My line of conduét is chofen, and 1 will pur- 
fue it. The tortrefles of impiety and of fuperftition fhould be 
equally difmantied, and the enemy fhould difappear from our land. 
1 have no political quarrel with the worthip of a piece of bread, 
or a water, or a flipper; I care not for the morning, or for the 
evening ave. But the ficilian vefpers are ftill founding in my 
ears, and St. Bartholomew fleepeth, but is not dead. 1 am aitoe 
nifhed that bithop Horiley fhould coolly mark the difference be- 
tween the church of Rome and proteftantifm, as merely confifting 
“in points of doctrine, difcipline and external rites*.’’ He 
might pity and relieve the individual fufferers, if be chofe to do fo; 
but, when he fpoke of that church, it was his bufinefs, and it was 
his office, to call aloud, ** Come out of her, and partake not of 
her abominations.”” He knows, her principle is extermination, 
that her laws againft herefy are written in blood, and her edits 
illuminated by the faggot. This is the church, my lord, whole 
intereits fome patronize, and whofe members fome efpoufe. 
univerfity of Oxford has prefented them with their latin teftament, 
and I fuppofe her fitter Cambridge, in pious emulation, will thortly 
re-print their mafs-book.’ 

in conclufign the writer adds: 

p- 35-—* 1 have written thefe pages, becaufe I faw that the 
hierarchy were filent and inactive. ee a tempeft could fit 
them fromthe tlumbers of prelatic fecurity. One would think they 
loved to hear the rocking of their battlements. The men of ta 
lents and of erudition among the clergy have little fenfe of any 
denger, and none at all of their immediate and preffing dutys 
Yet, my Jord, I fee not why ail is to be abandoned, though 

ity thould be left to contend for themfelves, and, in the: place 
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pf the priefthood, ftand between the porch and. the altar. Somee 
thing muit be accomplithed, and that fhortly” 

rp. 38.—* If on this fubject we are to hear nothing in our cathe- 
drals, nothing in our univerfities, nothing in our feats of opie’ 
tence and in our populous cities; yet till an uuknowsn voice may 
crv from the defert, as of old, that our paths may be made and 
kept {trait. I have fpoken aloud, as becomes a man in the hour of 
perl, that we may guard every avenue to another approach ot 
{piritual domination. I {peak in the name of the people of Eng- 
jand, and as one of that people, that they hate popifh tuperitition, 
and will never again fuffer nonfenfe and contradidlion to make 
part of the national religion. ‘They will not be oppreficd, and 
they have too much fenfe to be deceived. ‘The governors of 
England fhould, at this hour, unite mercy, prudence, humanity, 
diferetion and firmnets. It is nota fpeech which can fupply the 
refources of an exhaulted kingdom; nor is it a breath which can 
difperfe the pitehy cloud ef french locuf’s which darken and devour 
our land.’ 

This writer is certainly entitled to commendation, for his zeal 
again fuperflition, perfecution, and diffimulation; and, if thetle 
be in truth infeparable from popery, for his zeal again{ft the 
roman catholic religion; but, whatever may be the with of a 
few eccletiaftical bigots, in this enlightened age, in which the 
illars ot fuperttition and prieftcratt are every where tottering— 
m which philofophy is making rapid advances among roman ¢ca- 
tholics as well as proteftants—we mult confider the apprehenfion 
ef the revival of popery as altogether without foundation. 

O. 5. 
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POLITICS. 
Arr. xxxv. Proje for a perpetual Peace. A philofophical Effay 


by Emanuel Kant, Profeflor of Philofophy at Konigtberg. 
Tranflated from the German. 8vo. 75 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 


Vernor and Hood. 1796. 


Tue idea of a perpetual peace muft be very confolatory to 
humane and philofophical minds at all periods, and more efpeci- 
ally ata moment like the prefent, when feveral of the nations of 

urope are engaged in a war, which all fides allow to be calamit- 
us, and one party affirms to have been equally unneceffary and 
unjult, However whimfical it may appear to fome men to reftrain 
the arm of violence and rapacity, and ftop the effufion of blood 
for ever, by means of moral precepts, and political inftitutions, 
yet itis neverthelefs true, that the prefent is not altogether a 
hovel experiment. It is faid to have formerly occupied the at- 
tention of the cabinet of Henry 1v, and may be found in the 
Writings of a man, who obtained the appellation of the good 
abbe de St. Pierre. 

_ Profeffor Kant, who has acquired confiderable celebrity by 
his writings in Germany, here prefents the public with a plam 


@rawn up ina diplomatic form, the preliminary articles of which 
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212 POLITICS. 
‘Set. 1. 1 No treaty of peace fhall be efteemed valid, in whic, 


js tacitly referved matter for future war. 

‘2, Any itate, of whatever extent, fhall never pafs under the 
dominion of another itate, whether by inheritance, exchange, pup, 
chafe, or donation. mod's 

‘3, Standing armies (rles perpetuus) fhali in time be totally 
abolifhed. 

‘4. National debts fhall not be contracted with a view of 
maintaining the interelts of the itate abroad. 

‘>. No ftate fhall, by force, interfere with either the contftitu. 
tion or government of another fate. eat 

«6. A ttate fhall not, during war, admit of hoftilities of a ng 
ture that would render reciprocal confidence in a fucceeding peace 
impoffible ; fuch as employing affaflins, (percu/ores) poifonen, 
(venefici) violation of capitulations, fecret infligation to rebellioa, 
(perducilio), &c.’ 

Sect. 11 contains the definitive articles, the firft of which is 
as follows: * The civil conftitution of every ftate ought to be re. 
publican.’ 

2d, Definitive article. ‘ The public right ought to be founded 
upon a federation of free ttates.’ 

3d, Definitive article. * The cofmopolitical right fhall be limited 
to conditions of univerfal hofpitality.’ | 

The profeffor contends, that neither morals nor politics are in 
oppofition to his fcheme, but that, on the contrary, they both 
tend towards it’s confirmation and univerfality. 

‘ The guarrantee of this treaty is nothing lefs than the great 
and ingenious artift nature, as her mechanical march evidently 
announces the grand aim of producing, among men, againf their 
intention, harmony from the very bofom of their difcords.’ 

In the following quotation the arts of courts, and the juggles 
of itatefmen, are well expofed. : 

* Thefe are fome of the maxiras of a fophift, which he impli 
citly follows, and to which, may be reduced almott all his fill, 

‘1. Fac © excufa. Scize every favourable opportunity of 
ufurping a right over thy own ftate, or a_neighbouring ftate— 
After the action, its juftification may be made with greater cafe 
and elegance sag in the firft cafe, where Ke fupremé 
power is, at the dame time, the legiflaror, whofe will muft be im- 
plicitly obeyed). It is tar more convenient to commit an act 
violence, and afterwards excufe it, than laborioufly to confider of 
convincing arguments, and lofing time in liftening to objections, 

* This — boldnefs itfelf indicates a fort of conviction of the 
legitimacy of the action, and the god of fuccefs (Bonus Eventus) 8 
afterwards the beft advocate. 

’ 1. Si fecifi, aega. Deny whatever thou haf committed.— 
For inttance, if thou haft reduced thy people to defpair, and thus 
to rebellion, do not confefs it was through thy fault. Place: 
to the account of the ftubbornnefs of thy fubjeéts. If thou 
_ = of a neighbouring fiate, maintain that the fault 

‘Sig the nature of man, who, if he is not anticipated, will cet 
tainly feize upon che fortunes of another, 
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¢y11. Divide & impera. It there exifts among the people cer- 
tain privileged chicfs, who have conferred upon thee fovereign 
power (primus inter pares) fet them et variance with each other, 
embroil them with the people. Favour the latter, and promife 
them more liberty, and all will foon depend oa thy will. Or if 
thy views extend to foreign ftates, excite difcord among them ; 
and, under pretence of always afifting the weaker, thou wilt foon 
fubject them all, one after the orher. 

‘No one, it is true, is now the dupe of thefe maxims; they 
are too univerfally known ftill to impote. Nor are they bluthed 
at, as if their injuttice was too glaring. Great powers blufh only 
at the judrment of other great princes, and not at that of the 
vulgar. Moreover, their being all on a par, a8 tothe morality of 
their maxims, they blufh not when they are imputed to them, 
but when they employ them without fuccefs. ‘ 

‘ Political honour fill remains to them, which cannet be dif- 
puted, namely, the aggrandizement of their power, in whatever 
manner it may have been effected.’ 


ART. XXxYI, Reafons in Fawour of the London Docks. @) pages. Price 6d. 
Feb, 26, 1796. No Printer’s Name. 


Tue prefent is a truly national objed, infinitely connedied with the 
commerce, confequently with the profperity of this country ; and we 
are forry that it fhould affume the appearance of a party bufinefs, in 
coniequence of the merchants contending for one plan, and the Corpo- 
ration tor another. 

‘The following quotation will convey an idea of the wifhes and in- 
tentions of the former : 

‘ From the crowded ftate of the river, the impeded ftate of its na- 
Vigation, and the want of accommodation for the landing and fhipping 
of goods within the port of London, the merchants of London, after 
liaving invited by public advertifement, various plans of relief, and 
cauled furveys to be made, have recommended to the public the forming 
of wet docks in Wapping, for the reception and difcharge of fhips ; 
io Correct the delays, damages, loffes and plunder frequently fuftained 
in port, that are detrimental to fhipping, commerce, and revenue. 
A fubfcription has been raifed of §00,oco0l. and a bill is now depend- 
ing in parliament for carrying of the fame into execution, ‘The en- 
trances to the docks to be near Bell- Dock, half a mile from the Tower, 
and at Blackwall, by means of a navigable cut to the docks, two 
miles three quarters long, to avoid an intricate and dangerous naviga- 
tion round the Ifle of Dogs and ‘through the pool. Ships, in dock, 
to difcharge on quays, or into lighters, at their own difcretion, All 
lighters and ‘craft, loading and unloading the fame, to be free from all 
tolls; and, for their greater accommodation, and that of the trade of 
the port of London, a large lighter dock will be made communicating 
with the river and the docks, for the reception of lighters every tide, 
at the Hermitage, within one quarter of a mile from the Tower.’ 

The following are the principal reafons urged in favour of the London 
docks ; 

i. The great increafe of commerce, fhipping, and revenue of the 
port of London, compared with former periods, or the reft of ~~ 

VOL, xxv, R ithia 
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214 POLITICS. 


Within the prefent century, the firft has nearly trebled itlelf, as to the 
value of imports and exports, and now forms more than. three fifths of 
the trade of all England. The fecond, as to the number of {hj 
rom foreign parts, has nearly doubled itfelf ; and as to 
nearly trebled itfelf fince 1753. The third has alfo increafed rap; ‘ 
and the payment of cuftoms for the port of London, either in grofs @ 
in neat amount, aad are, according to public,documents, nearly trbk 
that of all England.’ ) 

2. The moorings in the river are inadequate to the reception of 
the thipping, navigation 1s frequently impeded, and the loffes, Camages, 
and plunder, are eltimated at from 2 to 300,000l. per annum, Th 


number of fhips, great and fmall, that can lie afloat at low water, a: | 


the regular mooring tiers from London Bridge to Deptford, is under 
Koo fail; coaiters and veffels that ground every tide not included; 
whereas in 1792, above 13,300 veflels arrived in the port of London, 

3. The legal quays are the fame in extent now as at the fire of 
London in 1666, and do not exceed 1464 feet im length, while thol 
of Briftol are more than 4000 feet, and the fufferance wharfs at 
difperfed up and down the river as low as Blackwall. 

4. The docks cut in Wapping would be near to the centre of 
trade, the fhips could difcharge under cranes, the lighterage in and 
through the pool, which is a new rifk in port, would be faved, and 
plunder prevented. And, 

s. From the prefont ftate of affairs, England never had ‘@ faire 
Opportunity of becoming the great depit of Europe, than at this 
moment; but in cafe the fvftem of a tree trade fhould be adopted, 
London would have to encounter with rival ports in the channel a 
éepéis, on account of the great burden of it’s port-charges ; and as it 
requires one wind for {hips to come up the channel, and from the 
Downs to the river another, accommodation fhould be made withis 
the port to overcome it’s atural defe@s. 

In reply to what may be urged by the Corporation, we are It- 
minded, that the erection of Blackfriars Bridge, and every publi¢ im- 
provement hitherto meditated, has been refifted, on account of ‘what 
is termed, “* city interefts;” and it is afked with fome degree df 
trtumph, whether the commerce of London be ruined, the current of the 
river injured, or the body of watermen annihilated, by the nobleand 
ornamental ftru¢tare that now adorns the metropolis. 

The magiftrates of London are at prefent occupied about another 
plan, on the produétion of which, a comparative eftimate can eafily 
be made, and the fcheme beft adapted to the integefts of the nation, 
unmediately afcertained. We truft that the legiflature will, on this 
cecation, be actuated by the pureft motives, and grant or refufe it’s 
fanttion, according to the merits of the cafe. Se 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIBS. 


Arr.1. Paris. Recueil periodique pudbisé par la Societé de Santé, Fe. 
The periodical Collection ef the Society of Health at Paris. 
No. 1. , 

Fuis fociety [fee our Rev. Vol. xxiv, p. 329] hascommenced 
it’s literary labours with a lift of it’s members and the focieties in 
correfpondence with it; a catalogue of mfs. in it’s poffeffion; an 
effay on difeafes occafioned by -uneafinefs of mind, by Defleffarts ; 
anatomical obfervations, by Leveillé and Cevenon ; on the origin of 
the venereal difeafe in the south-fea-iflands, by Bouillon Lagrange; 
monthly regifter of the weather and difeafes at Paris; on a difeafe 
among the cattle in the country of Luxembourg, by Huzard & 
Defplas; notices & reviews. It promifes ably to fupply the place 
of {ome periodical publications that are no more. 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


THEOLOGY. 

Arr.11. Leipfic. Die Gefchichte der Urewelt in Predigten, Se. 
The Hiftory of the Primitive World in Sermons, being an At- 
tempt to render the Unlearned berter acquainted with the Spirit 
and Meaning ofthe Mofcic Records, and defend them againft 
the Attacks of Raillery and Scepticifm. By J. Rud. Theoph. 
Beyer. Vol. I. Part I. 8vo. 1460p. 1795. 

The defign of the revd. author, to enlighten the minds of his 
congregation, by giving them juft ideas of the Bible, that their 
refpect for the religion they profefs may reft on rational grounds, 
not on a blind fuperititious reverence, we highly applaud. And. 
though we could have wifhed it to have been fomewhat better exe- 
cuted, the fermons appear to have had a good effect on his audience, 


at whofe requeft they were committed to the prefs. 
Fon. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Arr.inm. Hamburg. Catalogus Rerum aturalium rarifimarum, Se. 
A Catalogue of fcarce Sybjeérs of Natural Hutory, collected from 
all Quarters of the Globé with great Trouble and Expenfe, an@ 
from various Cabinets, Colleétions, and Sales, by an Amatear, 
Member of the batavian and other Phyfical Societies, and to be 
foli dy Auction at Hamburg. Sect. I, containing the Mammalia 

Birds. 8vo. About 4 theets. 1793. Sect. I, containing 
the Shells, Minerals, Foreign Woods, and artificial Curiofities. 
About 8 ftheets. 1794. Sect. Il, containing Infeéts. About 
14 fheets. 1796. 


Though it is now too late to notice this asa fale catalogue, yet it 
ought to be pointed out to the naturalift, as containing a great 
number of rare fpecimens, and the editor, prof. Lichtenitein, has 
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216 LITERARY INTELLIGENCER. 


given defcriptions of fuch as appeared to him to be new, 
there is another fingularity attending it which deferves to ber. 
corded. ‘The prof., in drawing up the catalogue, had followed tl, 
arrancement of Linné, till he came to the infects, where he was iy, 
duced to adopt that of Fabricius, becaufe he found, that the own: 
of the collection had arranged thefe precifely according to the fyf 
tem of Fabricius, agreeing with him exaétly in all his genera an 
fpecies. This coincidence is remarkable; fince it is certain, thy 
the collection was fo arranged before F. publifhed his fyftem, anj 
that F. never faw this colle@tion till after his fyitem was publithed, 
Prof. L. has fince attempted a natural method of claffification fou 
on the food of infeéts; bus this he finds would lead, with {carce 
exception, to a fimilar arrangement. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


MINERALOGY. 
Art.iv. Berlin. Beytrage zur Chemifchen Kenntnifs der Miner. ¥ 
torper, Ec. kflays towards a Chemical Knowledge of Mine) | 
Subitances, by M. H. Klaproth. Vol. 1. 8vo. 1795. 


g@ Merely to enumerate the refults of the many accurate analyfes af 
mineral fubitances here given would take up too much of our room, {| 
and few mineralogifts we apprehend will permit themfelves tok 
without the work itfelf. , 


METAPHYSICS. 


Art.v. Halle. Naturlebre der Seele, &c. The Natural Philo 
fophy of the Mind, in Letters, by J. Chrift. Hoffbauer, Phi 
Prot. S8vo. 484 p. 1796. 

Prof. H. endeavours in thefe letters to exhibit in a plain and eafy 
manner the chief principles of the interefting fcience of mind, and 
we think he has fucceeded to an extraordinary degree. Some fab: 
jects, as the origin of language, for example, are treated with foch 
profoundnefs and perfpicuity as we look for in vain in mary modem 
works. In the prefent letters the author confiders the theory of the 
different mental faculties.and the ftate of the mind in exercifing them; 
the lefs common phenomena of mind he means to inveftigate here 





after. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
HISTORY. 
Aer. vi. Berlin. Jemoires peur fervir & PHiftoire des quatre aer- 
wiers Seuverains ce la Matfon de Brandenbcurg, Esc, Memoirs of 


the Hittory of the lait four Sovereigns of the royal Praffiian Hout 
of Brandenburg. Written by C. L. Baron Poellnitz, Chamber 
lain to Frederic II, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 770 p. befide the preface 
and corrections. 1791. 


Uhefe memoirs, which had nearly been loft to the public, ar 
certainly valuable. Many tranfactions, to which the baron wa 
iimielf a witnefs, he cives on hic own authority ; others he ft 
ceived from the mouths of perfons concerned in them, and ne 
unfrequently mentions the names of their vouchers. That part that 
reiates to the reten of Frederic II is the moft important, as mig 
be expected ; and we find in it many things exprefied with a degr 
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- of freedom, on which heretofore no one would have ventured, not 





















































e Te. even the author himfelf in public. The editor is prof. Brunn, who 
d the has publifhed a german tranflation likewife, with a fupplement, in 
iS in. 2 vols. 8vo, 1186 p. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
Wher 

iy | Arr. vit. Chemnitz. Das Betragen der Franzofen in der Rheine 
ang ifchen Pfalz, Se. The condué of the French in the Palatinate of 
thas the Rhine, impartially delineated by an Eyewitne(fs, in Letters to 
ot privy Counfellor Girtanner. 8vo. 6490p. 1795. 

aded While on the one hand fome have painted the french as angels, 
can | and on the other they have been depicted as devils without excep- 
A | tion, the impartial will be pleafed- with a picture where the good 


and the bad appear in their proper colours. ‘The writer of thefe 
letters travelled, in the fpring of 1794, over the country abandoned 
by the french after the victory of Kaiferflautern, and collected a 
number of intereiting anecdotes, for the authenticity of which we 
believe ourfelves warranted to vouch, as we have vifited the fame 


ae 


of {pot ourfelves. The obfervations made by the author of the fearful 
effects of the robefpierrian fyitem ona whole people, tor the army, 

ie compofed of men of all degrees, pretty faithfully reprefented the 
2. nation, are ftriking. ‘The natural gaiety and goodhumour of the 
french peeped through every relftraint; notwith{tanding terrour and 
fanaticifm had fuppreffed or perverted their feelings: and the li- 


centioufnefs of different ranks difplayed itfelf with a cruelty and 
extravagance exactly proportionate to the oppreflion they had ex- 
perienced under the former government. Nothing but the fear of 
the guillotine could compel the better fort to lend their hands 
fy to the inhuman a¢ts of the commiffioners; and even the fanfculottes 
id | had their fober moments, when they fhowed themfelves compaf- 
‘ | fionate, and even magnanimous. But, as if they were afhamed of 
h the feelings of humanity, they did good only by ftealth, and fre- 
a quently reftored by night what they had plundered by day. The 
4 officers would not fee exceffes, which they durit not prevent; and 


p the troops of the line, when they thought themfelves unobferved, 
P frequently. rendered the inhabitants aétive aflillance againft ‘the mob 


of the national guard, whom they defpifed. They not only aided 
the germans in concealing their valuables, but often defended them 
at the rifk of their lives. Many lamented with the warmeit ex- 
preflions, and even with tears, their fate, that compelled them to 
fhare in cruelties that difgraced the nation: yet ftrongly as they 
detefted the implements of the revolution, as ardently were they 
attached to the reyolution itfelf, and a man would have been greatly 
. miftaken, if he had conceived one of thefe nobleminded frenchmen 
| to have been a royalift. For the better part of the nation liberty 
and their country were ideas, which infpired every breait with ex- 
alted feelings, and raifed it’s courage into a flame: in the mouths 

ot the commiffioners they were myftic words, with which they knew 

how to excite the rage of the mob, whenever they thought proper, 

Every thing the people had held facred was now made an object of 

the mott fenfelefs antipathy. This was difplayed againft the images 

and inftraments of the catholic worfhip with the wildef licentioufs 
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ne(s; and-among all their deftroyers the quondam monks were thy 
mot bitter. ‘Ihefe too were almoft the only people whom the 
women had any reaion to draad : for fanfculottifm had fo altered 
the french in general, that the wine-cellars were the only objets of 
their violence. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


MUSIC, 


Art. vii. Erfort. £. F. F. Chladni uber die Longitudinal cbwin. 
gungen der Saiten und Stébe. E.F.F. Chladni on the longituding| 
Vibrations of Strings and Rods. 4to. I4p, 1796. 

The author of this little traét, which was read at a meeting of 

the electoral academy at Erfort, had already enriched the feiene 7 

of mufic by fome important difcoveries promulgated in his eflayon [ 

the theory of found [fee our Rev. Vol. I, p. 374]. He had there 
remarked, that long flender ftrings, befide their ufual lateral vib. ff 
tion, were fufceptible of a vibration of a different kind, which } 
produced a tone from three t> five octaves higher than their com- 
mon tone. This tone was obtained by drawing a bow over thé 
{tring under as acute an angle as poflible, and in the direétion of it’s 
length; or by drawing a finger dipped in powdered refin, or a piete 
of cloth or] other foft fubfiance, lengthwife up and down the firing 
previoully rubbed with black refin. A continuation of his expen- 
ments has convinced Mr. C., that the ftring on this occafion vibrates 
in the direction of it’s length, or alternately extends and contrat 
itfelf longitudinally. Hence he terms this kind of vibration lon 
gitudinal, the other tranfverfe. Their laws appear to be altogether 
different, as he has briefly explained in this traét, and more fully 
in the Berlin Mufical Magazine for auguft, 1792. From thefe he 
proceeds to the methods by which the different feries of thefe tones 
gay be obtained. He has difcovered, that they are edacible from 
ftraipht rods, as well as from ftrings. ‘The rods gis e there different 
feries of longitudinal vibrations, according as they are fixed at both 
ends, atone, or at neither. The longitudinal vibrations of firings 
cepend not on their tenfion, or thicknefs; but greatly on the mate- 
rials of which they are compofed. ‘The tone of a brafs wire, for 
example, is a fixth or minor feventh higher than that of a catgut of 
equal length. So in rods the thicknefs makes no difference im the 
tone, but the material a very great ohe. On what this depends 
Mr. C. has not been to able difcover; though he has found, that 
the {pecihe gravity of the fubftance has nothing to do with it: 
he has made experiments with a great number of fubftances whieh 
he enumerates. ‘The tones of wind-inftsuments alfo, according t@ 
Mr. C., belong to the order of longitudinal vibrations; and 
ound is not produced by the material that compofes the inftrument, 
but by the column of air n it. ‘The found produced by burning 
inflammable air in a tube is to be referred to the fame clafs. On the 
lait page of the work the properties of longitudinal and traniverle 
vibrations are placed oppofite to each other, that their differences 
may be readily feen. Thus thefe few pages give an account 
a ae difcovery, which deferves the attention of the 
patloioper, and adds to the reputation the author has already 4¢& 
ae. Yen. Alig. Lit. Zeit. 
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@n the Crances occcafioned by INvENTIONS and IMPROVEMENTS 
within th LasT Firreen YEARS. 


Tre prefent century is not more diftinguifhed from all equal periods 
of time by a general diffution of philofophical inquiry, than the prefent 
from preceding ages, by the application of {cience to practical purpofes. 
The age of Lewis xiv, commonly contidered as the auguftan age of 
modern Europe; a period indeed of great grandeur, for genius and 
courage, the moft captivating qualities of the human mind ; is yet 
lefs interefting, in the eye ot a political philofopher, than that of 
Lewis xv: when the province of philofophy, embracing ftill intel- 
leCtual and moral improvement, was extended to the phyfical refources, 
and various comforts and elegancies of life, geographical difcoveries, 
colonization, agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and fchemes of 
finance. But it isin the courfe of this reign, that the progrefs of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, with their influence on politics, has 
been the moft fenfible, rapid and important. ‘The reigns of Lewis 
xvt of France, and of George 111 of Great-Britain, are as much 
diftinguifhed by the advancement of ufeful arts, as by imprudent and 
unfuccefsful plans of policy and of arms, 

‘The energy of nations, excited and exercifed by war, is turned to 
other projects, on the return of peace. At the conclufion of the 
4merican war, in which the beft part of Europe had been involved, 
the genius of mechanical invention, and mercantile enterprize, already 
active, difplayed itfelf, with redoubled alacrity, and in new channels, 
The price of labour has increafed one third; our exports have been 
more than doubled, and our imports augmented in a ftill higher ratio, 
The velocity, with which praGtical improvement has proceeded in it’s 
career, refembles that of a comet, when it approaches the fun. About 
the middle of the fourteenth century it began to return from it’s aPHE- 
Lion :* that it ever will abfolutely reach it’s panwELIoN t, while 





* The point of it’s greateft diftance from the fun. 


+ The point of it’s neareft approximation te the fun. 
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the art of printing remains an ark for civilization, amid the deluge, 
of phyfical and moral convuliions, 1s not to be fuppofed, NOF yet we 
hope in our country ever to be apprehended, But trom the period jug 
fiated to the prefent, the progreilive courfe of difcovery and Invention, 
and particularly of their application to the ufe of mankmd, has been 
uniformly accelerated. ‘The whole face of the bufy world has, in oyr 
days, undergone a complete change. The grand levers of {cienge 
move every thing on a greater fcale: and new difcoveries, of the fate 
and the wants of tribes and nations, open new fields of mercantile 
adventure. The diffufion of letters; the improvements in navigation 
by magnetifm, optics, and aftronomy ; roads and canals ; and cornet. 
pondence by fignals, by and by to be applied in bufinefs as well a 
war: all thefe, and other inferiour circumiiances, have quickened the 
intercourfe of men, and the tranfportation of all the articles of com 
merce to an aftonifhing degree. Voyages both by fea and land, ar 
new performed twice, nay, fometimes thrice as quickly as formerly, 
Goods are carried twice as foon, and twice as cheap. Moft thingsare 
manufactured at half their former price, and wyh four times their 
former expedition. 

In this country two INVENTIONS, pre-eminent above all others, 
demand particular mention; the fteam engine, and the machinery for 
{pinning, and weaving cotton, and yarn of other materials. The 
fleam engine, approaching to the nature of a perpetuum mobile, or 
rather an animal, incapable of laffitude as of fenfation, produces 
coals, works metals, moves machines, and is certaialy the noble 
DRUDGe that was ever employed by the hand of art. ‘Thus weput 
a hook in the nofe of the leviathan: thus we play with him asa 
child; and take him for a fervant for ever: * ‘Thus we. fabdue 
mature, and derive aid and comfort from the elements of earth 
quakes, 

‘The invention of the cotron mills, with various other inventions to 
which this gave birth, has been, above all others, a fource of wealth 
to this tfland. ‘The fine linen of Egypt, the purpurean cloths of 
‘I yre and Sidon, were not fo beneficial to thofe countries, in ancient 
times, as the moe cottons of Luncathire and Paifley are to Great 
Briain. | he tormer were worn only by mighty men, and the prinees 
Of the earth: in all parts of the world, at prefent all ranks and conditions, 
men and women, princes and peafants, are clothed with the produce of 
britith induitry, and britith iavention. The mechanical arts, pattl- 
cularly thoie of {pinning and weaving, of conftrutting carriages, 
and machinery @f various forts, have been carried to fuch a piteh, 
that a common mechanic can now wear better clothes, and enjoy mor 


} » . . ° Z . . 
Of the c miorts and conveniencies of life, than an ancient fatrap, kings 
Or empercr. 


While the mechanics] 


4 arts are improved, thofe of genius, or the 
Imifative arts are, at bef 


i » but flationary, if not retrograde. Let us 
compare an old roman coin to a Birmingham medal, and we fhall 
rK COgnize the elegant and rac etul figure, truck upon a rude and irte- 
gular piece Ot metal, to be the work of penius; while the trim @ 
prece phyhognomy on the modern medal, ftruck off and rou 
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with the greateft care and neatnefs, is evidently lefs indebted, for 
any excellence it may poffefs, to ingenioufnefs of defign, than to the 
machinery employed in the execution. In architecture and fculpture, 
the inferiority of our genius to that of the ancients appears in this, 
that we adopt their manner, though encumbered with a mythology 
univerfally exploded, and with various allufions at this day utterly 
unintelligible. A like obfervation may be made on the prefent ftate 
of all the ‘arts of defign, Poetry, of the higheft, that is, the 
epic kind, we have none. Defcriptive poetry ftull exilts, fupported, 
and infpired, by the fublime views of philofophy, in thefe times of 
inquiry and precifion, the only mufes. The {prightlinefs cf the ede 
is cramped by the fame caufes that flatten all attempts at epic compo- 
fition. A few tragedies have been compofed, even in the prefent age, 
which breathe the pathetic and heroic fentiments of nature, rouzed 
by grand and interefting occafions: and the corruption of the times, 
united with a certain dexterity and quaintnefs of obfervation, has pro- 
duced a few tolerable comedies. But the bold and expreflive tone of 
both the tragic and comic mufe, fince the times of Shakfpeare, Cone 
reve, Vanbrugh, Otway, Lee, Farquhar, and Thomfon, has been ex- 
changed, on the whole, for fentimental whining, and pert and vulgar vi- 
vacity, employed by the microfcope of little minds, attentive to the mie 
nute particularities or bizarreries of character, and fingularities of fitua- 
tion, rather than to the great and affecting difplays of human nature, 
Our comedies, and even our tragedies, are in general nothing elfe 
than tranflations from the french, or a juxta-pofition, rather than a 
connexion and dependency of fcenes, drawn from fome wretched 
novel, by fome laborious artificer of plays, with greater regard to the 
humours of the day, than the conduét of the mind, the laws of come 
pofition, orto poetical juftice. Accordingly, the indignation, and the 
ridicule of the mufe, fo much dreaded in the reivn of queen Anne, 
and George t, has no longer any mighty terrours. Poetry has be- 
come contemptible, fince fhe fuffered herfelt to be led blindfold by 
temporary caprices and whims, inftead of flying on the wings of 
general maxims, opinions, interefts, and patlions: in other words, 
fiace fhe became, not indeed in all, but in fo many initances, a procurefs, 
not a cenfor of vice and folly, ‘There is at prefent what 1s called a rage 
for music. From feveral accidental caufes, rather than any refinement 
of tafteor manners, inufic is violently in fafhion: but though harmony, and 
contra-punto be well underitood, and carried into great complication, pa- 
thos and melody are ufually facrificed or neglected. Many perfons there 
arwot both fexes, who feek and acquire a reputation for {kill in mufic, 
hy dextrous and quick execution, without the leaft perception of 
melody, or {weet found, nay, and by fome who are almoft deftitute 
of the fenfe of hearing. ‘This fhows, not the progrefs of mufic, but 
the prevalence of fafhion. In poetry, and in mufic too, we know of 
avery few exceptions. But to fpecity thefe is no part of this general 
fketch of the prefent ftate and application of the arts and {ciences. 

Of this retrogradation, or at lealt ftagnation of the liberal arts, 
contyafted with the progrefs of mechanical invention, curiofity is 
tirongly prompted to inveftigate the caufe. 

_ The circumftances that nourifhed and matured the liberal arts in 
Greece and Rome, fuch as an enlivening climate as well as governe 
ment, and the moft beautiful models of imitation in the natural and 
3 the 
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the moral world, have been pointed out, with juft and profound Cte 
ticifm, by Mr. Blackwell, an his life of Homer, and by 
writers. The advantages of the inductive or experimental philofo 
ever all theoretical fyems, however plaufible and ingenious, have 
alfo been illuftrated. ‘The fpirit of avarice, in a commercial age, it 
has alfo been obferved, is grovelling and impotent, and wealth negli. 
gent and prone to fenfual indulgence: fo that, in times of accumulated 
wealth and extended commerce, men lofe a defire of excellence ig 
a propenfity to enjoyment. But this argument, if juft, as it no 
doubt is to a certain degree, bears equally againft the advancement of 
{cience, with it’s ufeful application, and the hberal arts. Setting this 
therefore afide as a co-efficient in algebra, let us feek for a folution of 
our problem, why the mechanical arts have fiourifhed, and ftill fourth 
in modern times, more than the hberal; or, more generally, why the 
fine arts are not in a flate of rapid advancement, from circumitanoes 
jnherent in their own nature. 

Difcoveries of all kinds, with their application co ufeful inventiong 
are not commonly the eflects of genius or extraordinary capacity, fo 
much as of time, and well-dice¢ted induftry, The difcoveries and 
inventions of patt, ferve as hints for exercifing the contrivance of 
prefent times: and thus lay a wider and wider foundation for buildi 
the grand pyramid of f{cience, in the fame manner that the accumnulae 
tion of wealth, or moveable capital, multiplies manufadtures, and 
enlarges the {phere of commerce. In the common arts of life, the 
knowledge of individuals pafles from generation to generation, or, a 
in the tribes and cafts of the hindoos, from father to fon. In the fine 
arts the human mind is bounded by itfelf: nor can the genius of one 
be uranfimitted and transfufed into another. Apelles, Homer, Xeno- 
phon, and other great men of antiquity, could not leave their genios 
behind them ; and therefore we admire, without being able to equal 
them. But while we regard fuch men as our mafters, we look upoe 
what are cailed the mechanical arts as then only in their infancy. On 
the whole, the mechanical arts, allied to fcience, are in their nature 
progretlive : the liberal, dependent on individual genius, and influenced 


and formed by temporary and local circumftances, more variable and 
defultory. 


re TC ee — 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 


= ba 4 . . 4 

Atruoucn the negotiation for peace has been broken off; it has, 
fhort as it was, Mifcovered feveral points of great importance, as they 
ferve to throw fome light on the {fpirit, principles, and views of the 
Negotiating parties, and may therefore contribute, in fome degree, 1 
direct our conduct in future, military as well as political. 


: Phe BRITISH AMBASSADOR propofed, as a bafis for pacification, 
the principle of mutual reftoration on the ground of mutual compen- 





fation, ‘This was rejected by the directory, who faid, No; — 
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hear the final propofitions of all the parties at war with the republic, 
and then we fhail determine concerning the admifhbility of the prin- 
ciple. Lord Malme(bury, prefled, indeed peremptorily, and in no 
very gracious manner (for a great degree of rudene{s charatterifed the 
manner of the new fovereigns) called on to declare his ultimatum, 
exprefsly declared that ; 

Ture Retention of the NerHERLANDs by France was not to be 
gdmitted: although he gave tt to be underftood that, if any overture 
fhould be made, by which the Netherlands might pafs into the hands 
of fome power different from thofe of both Aultria and France, it 
might be taken into confideration. This modification would ‘ge 
have been liftened to, if either the dire€tory had been inclined, or the 
nation clamoroys, as it was expected they would be, for peace. But it 
was moft decidedly and inftantly reje€ted. ‘The fecurity of the new 
republic required the ftrong barrier of the Rhine. The acquifitions 
made by England from Holland, and the extenfion of the auftrian, 
pruflian, an ruffian dominions, by the partition of Poland, rendered it 
neceflary that France too fhould extend her territorial poffetiions to 
natural boundaries, not only fer her own fafety, but for preferving the 
political balance of Europe. Such an grrondifemeut would, alfo, 
prevent a return of thofe wars, that had for two centuries afflicted the 
Netherlands. Farther, the faith of the republic to their belgian 
allies was not to be violated on any account; and, furthermore, it 
was alleged, in converfation, as well as in publications on the fide of 
the directory, that the belgians, were they to form a feparate and free 
ftate, not united to the republic, would never fubmit again to the 
auftrian yoke. ‘* Be it,” fays Mr. du Pont: ‘< for the fake of peace, 
let the Netherlands be left to the emperor: only Jet him come and take 
them.”” Undoubtedly the inhabitants of thofe fine countries have a very 
ftrong intereft in being under the protetion of any government that 
would avert the defolations of war, if it be at all tolerable. When 
the interefts of France, and of the natives, concur with the hand of 
nature, and the events of war, it will be difficult indeed to break the 
force of fuch a coalition. 

In the mean time, the rulers of France laboured to make a feparate 
peace with the emperor; they hinted an indemnification to his ny om 
majefty in the fecularization and attachment to his hereditary domi- 
nions, of the three etclefiaftical ele¢torates, and fome bifhoprics in 
both Germany and Italy. They talked, alfo, of the creation of new 
electors; and mentioned particularly three names, the ftadtholder, 
and the dukes ef Brunfwick and Wirtemberg. 

It is highly worthy of obfervation, as truly charatteriftic of the 
felfifhnefs of men, and efpecially of fovereign powers, that, in this 
negotiation, the oftenfibae fource of the war, the interefts of the 
injured parties in France, the blood royal, the nobles, the clergy, 
were, if mentioned at all, only glanced at in an indireét and indife 
ferent manper: ** Put not your truft in princes *.” 

The rArLure of the expeDITioN AGAINST IngLAND did not 
occafion more chagrin, than it’s fafe return, at fuch a feafon, a fatisfac- 
tion, not unmixed with pride. ‘The directory, who fhow great, as 
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well as neceflary addrefs, in managing the public mind, eafily per. 
fyaded a lively and felf-confident people, that the britith fleet was kept 
fnug in harbour, not by the adverfity of the winds, but by a dread of 
the armament of the republic; and they found no difficulty in believj 

what was indeed true, that it was the feafon only that faved Ireland, 
at leaft from a temporary invafion. The preparations at Dunkirk, 
in order to keep alive the hopes, and employ the minds of zen, 
were continued, and quickened: and they talked now of invading, 
sot Ireland, but England and Scotland. Soon after the return of thei 
fleet, they were farther confoled by the news of a very decifive battle 
gained hy the tremendous Buonaparte over the aultrian army, under 

eneral Alvinzy. 

But men of penetration obferved, that neither the return of their 
fleet, boatting even under org So gge nor the vigorous prepara. 
tions for future attempts againft Britain, nor the complete fuccefs of 
Buonaparte, made fo great an impreffion on the public mind, as fuch 
circumitances and events were wont to do in times of a more military 
and ferocious fpirit, and of greater revolutionary ardour. ‘The minds of 
men, fick of horrours, and difappointed, fatiated, and difgufted with 
tumult and revolution, panted after the fecurity of an eftablifhed go. 
vernment, eager to return to the purfuits of private induftry. A ve 
confiderable change had taken place in the public fpirit. The anni. 
verfary of the death of the king, inhumanly celebrated, by the order 
of the legiflature, excited general horrour and indignation. The fen- 
timents of humanity, and even of a profcribed religion, had begun 
to refume their place. ‘The various denominations of parties, royalifs, 
conftitationalifls, and republicans, under different banners, as it were, 
but the farne ftandard, declare for order and the exifting laws. There 
are no other parties now but the lovers of peace, and the lovers of 
contufion, The union of the greater and beft part of the nation 
againft the terrorifts, and the return of induftry, feem to indicate a pre- 
difpofition for peace. ‘The approaching election of one third of the 
aflembly will, no doubt, either infufe a degree of this difpofition into 
the legiflature; or, if the dire¢tory can ftill maintain an afcendancy, 
tor a longer period, harden them in their councils of war. 


SPAIN. 


Tue pride of Spain in this age of revolution is fo far humbled, that 
fhe thinks it neceflary to make at leaft a fhow of an alliance, with the 
murderers of the head of the family of Bourbon, Her mode of cat 
rying on war againft England, by manifeftoes and military prepara: 
tion, merely, is very inottenfive, fo alfo, we hope, will her declared 
hoftility to the hanfeatic towns, though if they continue to open their ports 
to the fhips of Britain, ‘The arrangements of France with Pruffia re- 
ftrain her from marching againit thofe towns by land : perhaps fhe will 
attack them in gun: boats. 

The PORTUGUEZE, if they did not know that the fpaniards are 
fer from acting cordially with their new allies, would not adhere 
cenitantly, and truft fo fully, to the protection of England. ‘The com- 
motions that have arifen in fpanith America, it might be imagined, 
would be fufficient to withdraw the cares and co-operation of the 
fpaniards for the eftablifhment of republicahifin in Europe. 
ITALY. 
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ITALY. 


Tur auftrian army in Italy, under the command of Alvinzi, has 
been difcomfited, and difperfed, after lofing half it’s numbers. by 
capture or by death. Mantua has fallen, and the victorious Buono- 
parte is on his march to 

Romer. 


The troops of his holinefs, very prudently fled back at his approach. 
The pope was not fo weak as to imagine they could make a ftand 
againit the french: but it was poflible, that his courageous example 
might re-animate the religious zeal, and infpire bravery into other 
fates. Every thing within the power of human contftancy and courage 
has been performed by the noble auftrians, too much in vain. They 
could drive back the french acrofs the Rhine, but not revive a military 
{fpirit among their fellow fubjeéts in Italy. It is not poilible tor the 
emperor, to fend a greater army acrofs the Alps than that which Alvinzs 
commanded. Buonaparte, victorious and irrefiftible, will no douut 
proceed fouthward, levying fupplies, and republicanizing the towns and 
diftri€s, through which he paifes in his march to the capital. 

Yet two dangers await the victors: one near, the other remote. 
It is poflible, that the french troops may be overtaken by dy fenteries 
or putrid fevers, and weakencd and diminifhed by the climate, as in 
former irruptions into Italy. In this cafe, the auftrians might once 
more come in ereat force into Lombardy, and cut off their retreat. 
lf, on the other hand, they fhould be able to maintain their ground, 
to fubvert the ancient governments, and to eftablifh, in Rome itfelf 
and other parts of Jtaly, the fpirit of republicanifm, they might ratfe 
up, inftead of allies or advanced polts, the moft formidable rivals 
and enemies to their own government. For the fpirit of republics 
is fierce and intractable. Who knows but the french are now eim- 
ployed, in Italy, for maintaining an equilibrium in Europe? 


GERMANY. 


Witt the emperor make a feparate peace with the french? If not, 
whether will he fend his chief force again{t the french into Italy, o¢ 
into the Netherlands? A kind of fond predilection for Italy, the feat of 
that empire of which he is a kind of memorial, may perhaps incline 
him to try the fortune of war, once morc, in that corner of the world. 
Bot would it not be founder policy to leave Italy to times, feafans, and 
accidents, and follow up the viCtories obtained by the archduke on the 
Rhine ? Troops, are in fa&t, drawn, in great numbers to the lower 
Rhine, which feem to indicate fome fuch defiga as that here recome 
mended. But, ia truth, it would be almott madnefs in the auitrians to 
continue the conteft with the french, if they can obtain any tolerable 
terms of peace, unlefs, in this extremity of fortune, and crifis of 
Europe, they fhould be cordially joined by the great continental powers 
in the north of Furope. Will the 

Kine of Prussia neglect an opportunity of fecuring, perhaps ex, 
tending his dominions on tite left bank of the Rhine, and re-eftablith- 
mg the fladtholder, that is, his owa family, in the United Provioces, 
avd 
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and perhaps, thofe alfo of the auftrian Netherlands? Is it poffible 
that 

The emperor or Russra can favour or even wink at the immo. 
derate aggrandizement of a republic, friends to the turks and fw 
and the inftigators of revolt in Poland ? Or, if this prince fo far 
difregard the prejudices of ruffians, and particularly thofe bred in and 
under the court of his mother, how can he carry his projets inte 
execution with fafety? To fpeak plainly, fome ftrong refemblances 
are remarked between the characters of the prefent czar, and his father, 

Of the prefent ftate of 


Turkey, Swepen, and Denmark, 


We have not heard any thing, in the courfe of the prefent month, 
that demands particular attention. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the appearance of the french armament, IRELAND, notwith- 
ftanding the fuperiority of our fleet, was fixteen days at the mercy of 
the enemy, and faved trom attack, only by the elements. This proves 
even to fenfe, what needed no proof in the eye of reafon, that a fu- 
periour naval force is not a certain fecurity, in all cafes, againft invafion, 
Proper precautions are taken for the defence of the country, in cafe of 
fuch an invafion being attempted. ‘The preparations at Dunkirk and 
Flufhing, no doubt, have for their objedt, either our eaflern coat, or 
the HANsEATIC Towns. ‘The french have devifed a new mode of 
contending againft our fuperiour wealth and naval power, which is very 
natural. As they cannot check our commerce at fea, they endeavour to 
check it on land; as they are not ina way of acquiring wealth by 
honeit induftry, they have determined to take it by violence. They 
attempt to fhuc all the ports of Europe againft our thips ; they deters 
mine to plunder Lifbon, Hamburgh, Lubeck, &c.; rapine gets mor 
and more into their conititution. From a principle of rapine as well 
as of revenge, they begin to feize the trading veffels of the fage ame- 
ticans. ‘The grand queftion therefore feems to be this, whether the 
refources of induftry, or of robbery, both on a feale of grandeur on- 
parellelled in hiftory, will be found to prove the moft durable? It is 
oblerved on one fide, that ‘* many nations have flourifhed long, and 
that fome even now flourith on the fpoils of their neighbours. The 
roman empire was planted, grew, and matured in a fpirit of robbery. 
When it ceafed to rob, it was itfelf plundered by tartars from the 
north, and faracens from the eaft. The arabian empire, founded on 
violence, yet depends, in fome refpects, ona fpirit of plunder. The 
barbary ftates may probably prolong their political exiftence to & 
longer period than the mercantile Carthage... ‘The wealth of Holland 
did fot long protect her from the rapacity of her warlike neighboors. 
Phe riches of italy belong at this moment to France; and thofe of 
Portugal and the hanfeatic towns are held by a very precarious 
tenure. “The french republic, aware that our ftrength confifts not in 
eur population and phyfical refources, but in our national indul- 
try, aim the ir blows at our finance, by harrafling our trade, and by 
invafion, which, though finally repelled, may exhauft our refources, 
fhake public credit, and, in the end produce a revolution of ~— 
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ment. ‘Trade is artificial, precarious, and fluctuating. Phyfical 
force, every day increafed by fuccefstul exertion, is of a more durable 
nature. ‘The lion and the tiger, that live on prey, are not only more 
sowerful, but longer lived, than thofe beaits that fubfift on vegetables, in 
harmle{s peace with their neighbours. "The truitful foil of France, 
nourifhing men by nounfhing vegetables, wilt remain: while the 
heavy weights, added yearly to the heavy load of our taxes, mutt in- 
fallibly over-whelm our induftry internally : while, externally, it is 
checked and difcouraged by the hoftile combination of almoit all 
Europe, againft us. At the refent moment, the itocks are reduced to 
s1 per cent., and the credit of the bank demands the aid of government ; 
if this be the effect of threatened, what is to be dreaded from real in- 
vafion ?”’ 

On the other hand it is faid, ** It is idle to reafon from the 
rife or fall of the roman empire, the attacks of goths on the weftern, 
er thofe of faracens on the eaftern divifion, events which took 
place in rude times, to the prefent fituation of Europe, enlightened 
and fortified by fcience, connected by various intercourfe, and alive 
to every important change in the political balance. Nor is i¢ 


founder reafoning to compare Holland, Portugal, and the hanfeatic 


towns, little elfe than mere magazines for commerce, with a country 
fo extenfive, and fo fituated as Great-Britain, adapted to rear & 
numerous peafantry, and by it’s internal ftrength as well as geographi- 
cal fituation to repel all external attacks, If our public burdens be 
increafed, our trade is alfo increafed, to an unexampled extent, and 
fill increafing. Nor is trade of fo frail and tranfitory a nature as is 
by fome imagined: on the contrary, where it is once planted it 
Kirikes deep root, and is not eafily eradicated. In vain does the am- 
bition of the rulers of France attempt to fhut the ports of Europe 
againtt the commerce of England, by military threats, and political 
conventions. Commerce has a firm and faithful ally in Luxury; 
an ally of greater and more univerfal influence than the french direc 
tory, or the roman fenate in their greatelt glory. ‘The artificial 
cravings of mankind, ftronger than even natural appetites, will in- 
fallibly fuperfede all political confderations; at leaft in the great 
mafs of nations, to whom, political concerns, compared with the grati- 
heations of vanity, and fenfuality, are matters of very interiour 
importance. No fooner has poticy ina fit of paflion fhut the gate, 
than Luxury flyly opens it. Kven the hollanders, crouching under 
the directory, like frogs near the jaws of a ferpent, demanded the 
liberty of opening their harbours to the trade of England. A trade 
with England, though under neutral flags, is carried on at this moment 
with the ports of France. There is a brifk demand for englith goods 
even at Paris, As the refources of trade are more conftant and fixed 
than has fometimes been fuppofed, fo what are called the phyfical 
refources of a country are more precarious and tranfient. The value 
ef land, requiring cultivation, like that of France, depends chiefly 
On moveable capital, or the accumulation of labour, (or effects of 
labour) beyond what is neceflary to the fubfiftence of the labourer. 
It Is this accumulated and moveable ftock alone that can make the land 
yield it’s due fruits, by various improvements, and by ftimulating 
through the medium of commerce a general {pirit of Induftry. It is 
4 great errour, therefore, to imagine, that, while the land and the 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants remain, the country is equally rich and powerful. Before 
the revolution in France, no country on earth poffeffed the fame exteat 
of capital, population, and commerce : and on this it was, that the 
uniform power of France depended. T he greater part of this capital, 
in confifcations, fines, taxes, plugder of individuals, the ruin of 
manufactures and commerce, and the lofs of foreign colonies, has to 
the nation or ftate been loft; or, expended in attempts to fow fedition 
in neighbouring countrics, in the maintenance of numerous armies, 
and acivil lift {till more expentive. The accumulations of many ages, 
the grand {pring of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, as 
thefe were of the french power, have melted away hke a fnow ball, 
‘The trade and manufactures of France are already confined to articks 
of the firft neceflity and warlike flores. There is no revenue arifing 
{com importation, and the people are too poor to pay taxes. Asto 
the plunder of their neighbours the fame reafoning holds good again 
devouring the capital of other nations, astheirown. — It 1s not a {pring 
but a refervoir, which mu‘ ina fhort time be exhaufted : they are on 
the brink of ruin: vet another campaign, and they will be reduced 
to the neceiiity of ceding the Netherlands, no longer able by their 
plunder, to maintain the tyranny of their invaders.” 

« Yer another campsign!” itis replied to the above reafoning, “ yet 
another campaign !’’ ‘Phis was from year to year the ery of the american 
Joyalift, in the laft, and in the prefent, with refpect to the aflignats, 
of poor fir Joha Nivernois, whom our compaffionate minifter, in 
order to confole him under the failure of his predi@tions, has rewarded 
with a penfion as well as knighthood ; as well as Mr. Burke, the grand 
drum-major * of the prefent war, who for beating a falfe and fatal 
alarm has been rewarded with a princely penfion! It is ufed as an 
argument by ‘Lillotfon againit tranfubftantiation, that no argument 
can rife in itrength above it’s fountain head, the teftimony of fenfe: 
that the french come forth ftronecr and ftronger every year, is evident 
to our fentes: well thea may we conclude, that there 1s fome flaw in 
thofe calculations, by which the impoflibility of all this is demonttra- 
ted, ‘That the f ot France and all neighbouring nations may 
Be devoured in tine, 1s pol ble, but when? How is Our capital to 
ftand tuil that mime? Nav, after the french have eaten up the capitals of 
all their cu hbours on th: continent, will thev not, if wart mutt be 
prol aged ad internicionem, rather than ftarve, contend with us for 
Wie | kinON OF « own 2"? 

Inthe courie of this month we have received intelligence, that a 
confederation has been entered into between TrpPpoo SalIB and the 
MAHRAT FAS, avainit thecnglith; but we are glad to be well informed, 
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that there as not any difpolition to revolt, in the britifh army in 
India, but that all things are in an amicable train of reafonable ate 
Ail the officers belonging to our India ariny, now refiding in Lon 
oom ang ws vicinity, have with much propriety, patriotifm, and 
Savantry, obered their fervices to his majefty, at the prefent crifis’ 
a threatened invanion ; to be employed as he may be pleated to direct. 


* He 





— — 


compares himfelf to Zisca, whofe fkin, after his death, 
Was at his own defire converted into a drum, for rouzing the protels 
tants of Bonemia again the catholics, 
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